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Clarence Petty 
‘Mine Was a Oak’ 


Sheriff Beats 
Man Secured 
To Oak Tree 


—ACQUITTED 


MARSHALL 

There is a thicket of red 
oak, pin oak, and sweetgum 
down in Cypress Creek bot- 
tom in the country outside 
Marshall, near Hall’s Quail 
Farm. A morning last No- 
vember Raymond Ford, the 
chief deputy sheriff of Harri- 
son County, tooka Negro 
man and a white man into the 
bottom and handcuffed them 
to trees. The white man says, 
“Mine was a oak, and his was 
a sweetgum.” 

The Negro, Y. D. Bolton, a 28- 
year-old farm servant for a family 
in nearby Harelton, said under 
oath that the chief deputy sheriff 
beat him with a stick until he con- 
fessed they stcle a power saw. 

The white man, Clarence Petty, 
a 33-year-old country boy who 
fixes cars and sets out bank hooks 
for catfish in the ponds and 
creeks around this country, said 
under oath Ford beat him with 
“an ellum club” about 200 licks 
over a period of two hours. He did 
not confess. 

“He even made me sit down and 
lock my legs around the tree and 


The one great rule 
of composition is to 


speak the truth. 








The Texas Observer 


We will serve no 
group or party but 
will hew hard to the 
truth as we find it 
and the right as we 
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ur Wild, Desperate Boys 
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GATESVILLE 
We were sitting around 


is only 6.2 months because the: 
courts keep sending boys there’s 
Superintendent H. E. Perry’s no room for and the school’s only 
conference table in the two-| recourse is to shuttle others out at 
story house administration | the other end. Perry said his re- 
building of the Gatesville | quested budget would lengthen 
school for boys. The fabri- | the average stay to eight months. 
cated floor in the office had | “That’s not quite enough. A year’s 
been laid down by a carpen- | stay would be about right,” he | 
ter with the help of boys; a| | said. 





boy was sweeping the rugs on | 
the stairs to the second floor, | 
and a boy sat in the anteroom | 
through some Southern- style | 
double doors, waiting to run 


| after they’d shown they’re worthy. 


“We could give them privileges 


The last three months there could 
be a gradual liberation from the 
| discipline of the first six months. 


errands for a secretary. Out-| Though the first six aren’t as con- 
side, on a broad lawn between | fining as you'd think, unless a boy 
us and the highway, two boys | chooses to make them that way.” 
five or six years old were) | He would like to let the boys have 
playing around, waiting, one | Saturday afternoons in town and 
supposed, for their parents to| nights out for ball games in this 





commenced to hittin’ me over the | 
head with that club, and when I | 
went to get up that’s when he hit 
me over the head with a pistol,” 
the white man, Petty, said. 

This Wednesday afternoon in 
Marshall, a jury of Ford’s lifetime 
friends, including one woman who 
works in the tax collector’s office 
with him now, declared him not 
guilty on a charge of aggravated 
assault on the white man. No case 
was made against him about the 
Negro. Though Ford admitted as- 
saulting Petty, he denied the as- 
sault was aggravated. 

Ford, a 47-year-old peace offi- 
cer who weighs about 140 and 
bears his gaze on you with cold, | 
light blue eyes, admitted to the 
jury that he handcuffed the two 
men to the trees, denied beating 
the Negro, admitted beating the 
white with a switch (“I hit ’im 
about seven or eight licks”), ad- 
mitted Petty suffered “very deep 
discolorations” in more than eight 
places, and failed to deny to the 
jury that he hit Petty on the head 
with his pistol, a .45 automatic. 

Petty’s mother and father ran 
off when he was a month old; he 
has lived with his grandmother in 
a farmhouse since. He has a few 
dwi’s on his record, several 
charges for theft, and one convic- 
tion for theft. 

He said he was taken to jail af- 
ter the beating and held incom- 
municado four days, from Satur- 
day through Wednesday, during 
which timé he could not telephone 
or see a doctor or the relatives 
who came back several times try- 
ing to get to him. 





(Continued on Page 3) 


come back from a visit with! 
their brother. | 

Perry was worried — worried | 
about overcrowding, worried | 
about feeding and clothing 1,157 
boys (the number increasing 
weekly) for the next six months 
on an uppropriation for 850, wor- 
ried because after he gets another | 
50 boys, he will have to add more | 
double-bunk beds. 

He was born in Williamson | 
County, taught school there, and | 
was school superintendent at 
Round Rock for 18 years. “I've! 
never been out of Central Texas,” 
he says. He is a _ sympathetic 
country fellow doing a difficult 
and important job well. 


He has asked the legislature to 


| where to go,” he said. “Sometimes 
| we can get them into the service | 





give the school a_ psychologist. 
Now when he finds an acutely 
troubled boy—usually there are 
about 20 a year at Gatesville—he 
sends him to a_ psychiatrist in 
Waco for $20 a consultation, but a | 
psychologist could help many | 
more than this. Every new boy is | 
tested a little when he enters, but, 
Perry said, “they follow the same 
pattern pretty much.” 


What pattern? 
“We all know that a large num- 


ber of these boys come from im- 


poverished homes,” he said. “They 
haven’t had half a chance. That’s 
the reason our heart goes out to 
them, they haven't had half a 
chance. I know coming out of, 
some of these kind of homes q 
wouldn't have done as well as a/| 
lot of them. The kind of program | 
we ought to have 
would give them that chance.” 


last period at the school. “It may 
not work—that’s ideal, of course.” 


Perry said that a state parole 
system for the boys is the most 
needed reform. “Sometimes you 
can’t send a boy home; he has no- 





.... Right there’s where we're | 
| really hurting. A boy’s 15, 16, then 
| you let him go home. The proba- | 
tion officer out in San Angelo was | 
saying this is the big problem— | 
| they send ’em down here as wild 
| as bucks, they come back saying | 
‘Yes sir,’ ‘No sir,’ polite, toned | 
down considerably, but they go 
back with those same boys and it 


| Starts all over again. 


‘The Other Half’ 


security here 
he said sud- 


“There’s some 
that they enjoy!” 


denly. “Some of these little guys, | 
they first get sent back here they | 
hang their head, but you warm | 


up to ’em, you see they’re glad to 
get back. They say down in Gal-| 
veston, ‘They have to go back to_ 
a goat nest.’ We write the parents, | 
you know, and ask them for some | 


| money for extras for the boys, but 


a lot write back and say they 
don’t have any money. Well, we) 


| don’t know how the other half 


live, really.” 


The boys can work in the 
kitchen, the dairy, on the farm, in 
the dining room, the carpentry ; 
| shop, the vocational shop, as main- 
tenance men’s helpers. But the | 
in | 


|'not accredited. “People ‘back 





| wrong,” 


he said, but “there are a f 

tle things” that prevent accredi 

tion, especially the fact they are 

open only half a day Tt go 

through the eighth grads 

adequate for the scholast 

ments of all but 

dozen of the boys. 
“A lot of these poor kid 


abc 


| been to school much—som¢ 


n't, some wouldn't. Ther een a 
lot of social promotion. H¢« 

us we don’t pay any attention 
that age group thing. We give 
them tests and put ther 

grade where they belong 

those big old boys are i 


grade. 

“What we try to do is think that 
they’re human beings and that 
maybe there isn’t so mucl ng 





About Gatesville 


(Last Saturday Rey Don 
Kennard, Fort Worth, and the 
Observer editor drove 
tral Texas to the Gate 
state school for boys. Kennard 
a member of the House 
priations committee, wal 
see for himself the ir 
which cares for more yung 
people than all the other state 
homes put together. Ir 
sue, the Observe! s 
here, an account of the talk 
with the superintendent n 
inspection of the school, from 
|} the oldest tank-like dormitor- 
ies to the tiny cells for the boys 

nothing else fazes. In addition 
| readers will find on pages 6 
and 7 six case studie 
now at Gatesville, sel 
the Observer by 
and on page 5 a state f 
the needs of the scl As 
readers likely know, Gatesville 
is the reform school of last re- 
sort for Texas boys t 
17.—Ed.) 


a case 








with him except that he done 
Perry said. Exa 
boy too much and he st 
ing something's the 
him: put a fence arc 


| he feels like a hardened 


“We just bend over backw 
ing to keep from throwir 
to him,” he said. 

Four hundred and 


is one that| academic schools at Gatesville are | walked off the ground 


and 400 were caught ar rned 


The average stay at Gatesville | the communities do give credit,” |The attendants carry no guns but 








there are six bloodhounds and 
other kinds of dogs, and horses 
ready to be galloped out across ~ 
the field toward the creek. Some- 
times the escaping boys steal cars: 
the grand jury recently billed six 
of them who had reached their 
17th years and “sent ’em to the 
pen,’ Perry said. “Some walk a 
good long way from here and then 
they can catch a ride. There’s a ‘y’ 
the road up here, little cafe 

there where the truckers stop; 
they climb up in those trucks and 
hide. Sometimes they walk 20, 30 
miles. If they’re pretty smart boys 
they'll stay off the highways up 
n the country. I don't know how 
they live, of course—they steal, of 
course, if they can.” 


The last legislature provided for 
what Perry calls “the little boys’ 
unit’—four dorms and a combina- 
tion school, shop, and cafeteria 
building for younger or milder of- 
fenders. (Perry classfies the boys 
by their “aggressiveness”; Mrs. 
Maxine Burlingham, superintend- 
ent of the Gainesville school for 
girls, classifies her problem girls 
as more or less “sophisticated,” an 
interesting variation in terminoi- 
ogy.) Perry has 160 of his less ag- 
gressive boys at the new unit, 
which is down the road a good 
way from the other buildings but 
still on the school’s 700 acres of 
land. 

At the other extreme, for boys 
who are temporarily or perman- 
ently incorrigible, there is “Cali- 
fornia Hall,” a grim maximum se- 
curity unit where boys are locked 
up in cells like adults. (Before the 
day was out we were to see those 
and all the other buildings in the 
school.) Boys are sent to Califor- 
nia Hall for running away and 
stealing cars, sex acts, framing up 
and beating a guard, or the like. 
In addition to 60 cells, California 
Hall accomodates:.a “company” of 
troublesome boys—‘“just real big 
mix-ups—messups, we call ’em.” 
Perry says active homosexuals, of 
whom “there might be a dozen” in 
the school, are sent to the com- 


pany and watched closely, or, if 
they are “real bad,” to separate 
cells 


Broken Jaws 
“It can get rough around here,” 
he said. “Some of these boys .. 
There might be some members of 
(Continued on Page 4) 





Hospitals’ Needs Are ‘Staggering’ 


AUSTIN 
A half a hundred doctors, ad- 
ministrators and _ businessmen 
came to Austin hat in hand to 
plead for a missing $22 million 
dollars for the sprawling state 
hospital system Thursday and Fri- 
day and ended up admitting under 
persistent legislative questioning 
that their “real needs’’ so far ex- 
ceded their requests that the truth 

would “stagger” the legislature. 


“All right,” said Rep. Don Ken- 
nard of Fort Worth, “stagger us 
then, but we want the truth, this 
legislature and past legislatures 
have been insulated from the 
truth too long.” 


It was a case of state hospital 
officials, who came to plead for 
restoration of cuts made by the 
legislative budget board, running 
into a fact-conscious committee 
that insisted on learning what the 





medical - administrative hospital 
team actually felt the state really 
needed. The result was wealthy | 
businessmen telling the House 
Appropriations Committee the 
state hospital system contained | 
“fire-traps” and “tinder boxes” | 
and doctors asserting they had | 
pared their own requests because | 
of fear “the roof would come off” 
if they asked for what the state | 

“needs to do this job.” 

The startling turn of events was 
summarized by French Robertson, 
Abilene independent oil man and 
chairman of the State Hospital 
Board, who said “I’ve never ap- 
peared before a more attentive 
and informed committee of the 
Texas Legislature in my life.” 
Earlier he told the committee the 
Legislative Budget Board's budget 
cuts “will not make possible our 
carrying out our very definite, 
fixed business-like policy of grad- 








‘ 


ually up-grading the | 
tem.” 

W. W. Heath, wealthy 
torney and 


| board chairman, told the commit- 


tee he came to speak f 26 


helpless people wt have no 
alumni or pressure grou} ght 
in their behalf.” Heat he 
board had originally tended to 


ask for $4.5 million d rs to re- 
| place the Confedera Home 


the aged mentally hen 


out-going spital | 


the critical areas of need, one of 
the most critical was for psychia- 
trists. He said Dr. C. J. Ruilmann. 
mental health director, had told 
the board salaries would have to 
be raised from $13,000 to $20,000 
to help fill the medical-profes- 
sional gap, but that the hospital 
board felt the request was “un- 
realistic’ because of the known 
state deficit, and had asked in- 
stead for some raises of $2,000 a 
year. Ross said the increase, if 
granted, would not put the state 


| in the market to get needed doc- 


tors, but it was a step forward. 
“If we had asked for what we 
really need,” Ross said, “it would 


| have staggered you.” 


we heard all this « talk, | 
we decided we couldn't get it and 
took it out.” He said the present 
building was a “tinde x, built 
back around 1890. Y lock ‘em | 
up in these fire-traps, ycu know | 
what has happened in the fires | 
in mental homes in Indiara and 
Kansas, I'll tell you been | 


lucky.” 
Dr. Raleigh Ross, 


ber, told the committee that of all! 


The revelations came at the end 
of a long first-day session re- 
viewing the requirements of the 
22 institutions comprising the 


board mem- state system of hospitals.and spe- 


(Continued on Page 2) 











‘MAKE A SNAKE PIT IF YOU WANT TO’ 


scale was listed as the reason why 
the system hadn't hired needed 
personnel. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cial schools—six mental hospitals, | 


uve choc 
irded, two geriatric homes, 
tuberculosis hospitals, the Moody 
school for the cerebral palsied, 
the State Psychiatric Institute, the 


is for the mentally re- 
five 


\labama-Coushatta Indian Reser- | 


vation and the central hospital 
board office 

The hearings began quietly with 
for 
heir requested biennial budget of 
$99 million which had been cut to 
$77 million by both the 


ere 
budget board and the 


top administrators pleading 


oughly 
legislative 
yovernor 


¢ th 


Kennard asked if the 


requests 


Rep 
oard's were based on 
the requirements to give the state 
he Spital 
her they were based on what 


it might be able 


first class system of! 


+} rd th 
the board thought 


get ina economy” year 
Answering for the board, Heath 
said We have submitted a bud- 
get we can live with.” Heath con- 
ed i ¢ sleep at night. If 
1 want to cut it, then it’s your 
esponsibili ty to see if you can 
night. Money? How much 


1 want to spend: It depends 
want them to do— 
Maybe have a little happi- 
ness? How long do you want them 


what you 


exist? 


» lie there, those who can't con- 
trol themselves. You want them 
cleaned up once a day, twice a 
day, three times? I can tell you 
how many attendants you'll need. 
But I'll say this, we can live with 
this budget and sleep at night. 
But you can cut it all out if you 
want to, make a snake pit, turn 
‘em loose. But we are making 
progress. I live in Austin and I! 
can tell you that twenty years ago. 
no self-respecting person would | 
let their mentally-retarded chil- 
dren go into one of our state in- 
stitutions.” 

Further committee probing by | 
Kennard, Rep. H. A. Leaverton of | 
Evant, Rep. Ted Springer of Am- 
arillo and Rep. Peter La Valle ot | 
Texas City continued to center on 
the question whether the board's | 
requested $99 million was based | 
on the real need or on what the 
board thought they might be able 
to get. 

Raymond Vowell, system exec- 
utive-director, said under ques- 
tioning by Springer that salaries 
in the system were “not in line” 
with similar occupations in other 
State agencies. After further com- 
mittee questioning developed the 
fact that board requests would | 
not bring the salary schedules in 
line, Kennard said, “this legisla- 
ture has been insulated for a 
number of years from the actual 
conditions. If they hadn't been so 
insulated, the hospitals wouldn't | 
be in the shape they are in.” 

In response, chairman Robert- 
son said the board visualized a 
long-range program of gradually 
meeting minimum standards and) 
felt it couldn't all be done in one 
biennium. He added that the leg: | 
islative budget board’s cuts in the | 
hospital system's requests “will | 
not make possible our carrying | 
out our very definite, fixed busi- | 
nesslike policy of gradually up- 
grading the hospital system.” 

Pressing the issue, Kennard 
asked again if the 1960-61 budget. 
requests were based on the real 
needs. It was then that Heath said 
the $4.5 million item for a new 
old-age home was taken out “be- 
cause we heard all this economy 
talk.” He said he thought it was 
a “disgrace to put people away in 
such firetraps.” 

Rep. Leaverton told the doctors 
that the committee, in insisting on | 
obtaining information about the | 
real needs, was not saying it 
would approve them all. “But if 
we don't know where we're going, 
what the real needs actually are,” 
Leaverton said, “you put us in the 
position of going to the House and 
saying ‘here ‘are their minimum 
needs, now approve them 100 per 
cent, take it or leave it, because 








| Ross told the committee the board 


had cut Dr. Ruilmann’s requests 
for pay increases for psychiatrists 
because it was afraid if 


; these are their real minimum 
needs and they can't be cut.’ The 
| House just won't buy that and| 
you'll find your so-called ‘mini- 
mum needs’ cut below the mini- 
mum. That's why we want to 
know what your real needs are,” 

Leaverton said 
It was at this point that Dr 


you we wanted salary increases 
from $13,000 to $20,000, we thought 
| the roof might come off. If we 
| asked for what we really need, it 
would have staggered you,” Ross 
said. 

“Stagger us if you want to,” said 
Kennard, “but tell us the truth. 
Frankly, I think it. not only the 
legislature that’s been insulated, 
the hospital board has been insu- 
loted, too, by the legislative budget 


“we told| board and its economy talk.” 


The first day’s hearings closed 
on that note. Friday, a long parade 
of officials from the state’s men- 
tal and tuberculosis hospitals told 
the committee their budget re- 
quests were “minimums.” Testi- 
mony established shortages ex- 
isted throughout the system in 
doctors, psychiatrists, nurses, 
nurse technicians, and case work- 
ers, “in short, every’ technical 
field,” summarized one official. A 
| completely inadequate 





salary} 





Dr. Topperman of the East 
Texas TB hospital told the com- 
mittee if the legislative budget 
board's request were followed, “it 
will be necessary to sacrifice 
money budgeted for food.” 

The Appropriations Committee 
begins writing the overall state 
two-year appropriation bill next 
week. LG. 





“Vote for 18-Year-Olds Is Argued 


AUSTIN 
“Young men are getting 

smarter these days,” said a 
friend to a member of the 
constitutional amendments 
committee of the House. 
They were leaving a hearing 
in which students from the 
Universities of Houston and 
Texas and one Austin high 
school told the committee 
why they think 18-year-olds 
ought to be allowed to vote in 
Texas, as they do in some 
other states. 

A proposed constitutional 
amendment to lower the voting 
age has been filed by Rep. Roger 
Daily of Houston. When Daily's 
amendment was called up to be 
heard before the committee led 
by Rep. James M. Cotten of Wea- 
therford, the crowd was so large 
that the hearing was moved from 
the regular committee room into 
the courtroom the Court of 
Criminal Appeals on the third 
floor of the capitol 

Before the hearing was com- 
pleted it was apparent that the 
committee's liberals were support- 


of 


| ing Daily’s bill and conservatives 


opposing it, they showed by 
their questioning. No witnesses 


as 


appeared to testify against it. 

Rep. W. H. (Bill) Pieratt of 
of Giddings summarized some of 
the arguments in favor of the bill. 
He said that high school graduates 
these days are better informed, 
and have of information 
about what goes on in government 
and politics that were unknown to 
their elders when they were the 
same age 


Oddly, 


sources 


though, the words of 
former Gov. Marvin Griffin of 
Georgia were read from a tele- 
gram in support of the 18-year- 
olds. Griffin was brought to Hous- 


ton last year by the Citizens 
Councils. Rep. Daily quoted the 
telegram: “After 12 years, the 


people of Georgia are well pleased 
...in no case has it weakened 
the franchise.” 

JACK TERRY, University of 
Houston, said there is no sanctity 
to the age of 21 years as a voting 
minimum. Rather, he said, the 
idea of majority at 21 grows out of 
the old English common law, 
particularly the land law. Today 
at 18, most youths are vastly more 
informed, and high school gradu- 
ates are better educated about 
civic rights and duties than the 





adults of those old English days, 


Terry said. 

Terry also said young people 
are assuming the responsibilities 
of marriage earlier. He said % 
per cent of the student body of 
the University of Houston are 
married, many of them working 
and supporting families while go- 
ing to school. 

Jerry Mize, University of Hous- 
ton student and a member of the 
Young Democratic Club of Harris 
County, said that a high school 
student graduate gets a good 
grounding in civics and _ the 
theory of government, including 
state government, by about 18, 
and then he must wait three years 
before he can participate as a 
voting citizen in the government 
about which he has been studying. 

Rep. Charles Sandahl, Austin, 
asked if education couldn't also 
mean “indoctrination.” Certainly 


what students learn in the schools 
there, as was well known, was 


“neutral.” 
Blair Cherry, Jr., U. of H. stu- 
dent, made two points. At 18 


many, possibly most, young men 
are already taxpayers. They pay 
income taxes. They are eligible for 
the draft. 








Minor Bills Advanced in Legislature 


Minor bills were approved in the; the Texas Migrant Labor Council, 


legislature during the week. The! which 


Senate passed without opposition 
the retailers’ bill to raise shop- 
lifting penalities to one to five 
years in prison for the third 
offense and to give retailers a 
hedge against liability for arrests 
without warrants. Sent to the 
Governor was a bill to authorize 
a school tax election in Houston. 
The House approved letting re- 
tired school teachers teach 60 or 
more days as substitutes in a year 
without loss of retirement bene- 
fits. The House passed bills con- 
trolling communicable diseases in 
cattle and altering the composition 
of the state seed and plant board. 

Rep. Crosthwait, Dallas, suffered 
insulin shock (he has been re- 
ceiving treatment for diabetes). 
He was carried from his desk and 
reported getting along nicely at 
the hospital. A wire service pho- 
tographer trying to get a picture 
shortly after the collapse was 
ejected from the floor on order 
of Speaker Carr. 

Lubbock conservative Rep. H. J. 


| Blanchard released results of a 


poll conducted by the Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal which he 
termed “surprising.” The poll 
showed 264 for and 313 against a 
general sales tax. “I thought the 
sales tax question would be de- 
feated two to one,” he said. 

Sen. Henry Gonzalez and five 
House members of the San An- 
tonio delegation decided to break- 
fast together once a week. 


Coke Stevenson, Jr., liquor ad- 
ministrator, told the House spend- 
ing committee he needs some law 
before he can resolve questions 
about private bottle clubs. State 
highway engineer Dewitt Greer 
told them, “We like to build roads, 
we like to make people happy.” 
Rep. Woolsey of Corpus Christi 


said no South Texas legislator | 


the Legislative Budget 
| Board proposes cutting off with- 
out a cent. 

The Houston delegation, and 
some big-city senators, joined the 
Houston Post’s editorial demands 
for election reforms. The Post 
disclosed irregularities in last 
November’s school board election 
in Houston. Rep. Eckhardt pro- 
posed rewriting the election code 
this session. Rep. Johnson is al- 
ready working on a bill. Sen. Yar- 
borough also joined the call for 
reforms. 

Committees took various actions 
during the week. Senate com- 
mittees submitteed “indefinitely” 
a bill for requiring government 
agencies to make their records 
public; delayed deciding about 
Sen. Hardeman’s new plan for 


|legislators setting their own pay 
| 


each session by two-thirds record 
vote; passed out Sen. Gondalez’s 
public defender bill with its terms 
limited to Bexar and Tarrant 





The Week in Texas 


@ Sen. Yarborough and Gov. 

Daniel argued publicly about 
the quality of public education in 
Texas. The Observer will present 
some of the documents in the dis- 
pute next week. 











ra Lone Star Steel Co. an- 

nounced it would follow the 
letter of its union contract and 
hire laid off Negro workers ahead 
of whites because the Negroes 
have departmental seniority. Un- 
ion leaders Jim Smith and L. H. 
Brantley said Lone Star is trying 
to stir up race trouble, called the 
move “contemptible,” and said 





employees with more seniority, 
mostly white employees, but some 


could be but enthusiastic about | Negro, ought to get the jobs. 


counties after the Dallas and 
Houston senators had _ indicated 
oposition. 


The Senate constitutional 
amendments committee approved 
7-5 the Legislative Council’s pro- 
posed amendment to abolish the 
ten per cent loan interest limit 
as soon as, and if, the legislature 
sets a new, presumably higher 
rate. Sen. Herring, Austin, wanted 
the rate written into the consti- 
tution; Sen. Moore, Bryan, wanted 
the proposal set to subcommittee; 
Sen. Owen, El Paso, who as an 
attorney represents 13 El Paso 
firms the state is suing for usury, 
voted against the change, saying 
the amendment “provides no ceil- 
ing on interest.” 


A House committee sent to a 
friendly subcommittee a plan for 
a four-year Arlington State 
College. 


Bills to abolish capital punish- 
ment in Texas were introduced 
almost simultaneously by Rep. 
Bridges, Corpus, and Rep. Whit- 
field, Houston. 


Various bills continued to be 
introduced to enact the law en- 
forcement commission's stiffening 
of penalties for various offenses. 
Rep. Day, Brookshire, proposed 
a bill to make it easier for mer- 
chants to collect bad debts. Rep. 
Daily, Houston, wants to establish 
Padre Island National Park in 
cooperation with the federal gov- 
ernment and has 16 co-signers. 
Reps. Whitfield, Kilgarlin, and 
Miller, Houston, propose added 
benefits to victims of industrial 
accidents. Sen. Fly introduced Lt. 
Gov. Ramsey's plan to require two 
thirds vote of each house on any 
tax bill and also a bill to establish 
a state education standards com- 


j mission. 





not in Harris County, said Mize— | 





David Dubose, presiding officer 
of the student senate at the U. 
of H., said the increase in the 
number of individuals with col- 
lege backgrounds and from fam- 
ilies with college backgrounds 
provides a greater opportunity 
of developing leadership for the 
state and nation, and the chance 
to learn should not be stultified 
by holding back the 18-to-20-year- 
old would-be citizens. He re- 
minded the committee members 


also that public opinion polls 
recently taken showed 56 per 
cent expressing themselves in 
favor of granting the vote to 
18-year-olds and 29 per cent 
against. 

JOE SEBESTA, University of 


Texas, recounted how he had 
helped his father campaign in 
Bastrop County in a race for 


county judge. His point was that 
youths in their late teens were 
already politically mature enough 
to carry their weight in elections. 
In reply to a question from Rep. 
Herman Yezak, Bremond, he said 
that he had discussed issues and 
how they should vote with older 
persons. W. C. Wilson, also of the 
University of Texas, and repre- 
senting the Independent Students 
Assn., said that, at 18, youths are 
politically responsible, and the 
law also regards 18-year-olds as 
legally responsible and subject to 
trial on criminal charges in the 
Same manner as other adults. 

Richard Caldwell and Dan Mc- 
Clure, of Houston, and Leon Lipp, 
president of the U. of H. student 
government, also spoke up for the 
18-year-old voting age. Lipp said 
he appeared as the representative 
of a student body of more than 
13,000. 

Eugene Reeder, the Austin 
high student, said he was 17 and 
nearing the age at which he hoped 
lawmakers would set the voting 
age minimum. Already, he said, he 
had paid $120 in taxes on earnings 
and $135 last year. Was this not 
he asked, “taxation without rep- 
resentation”? 

Rep. James A. Turman of Gober, 
in Sam Rayburn’s district, who 
classes himself as a middle-of-the 
roader, said that he was going to 
vote against the constitutional 
amendment. Turman requested a 
man in the audience who was 
sitting near the students to stand 
up and identify himself and state 
his interest in the hearing. The 
man, at first uncertain that Tur- 
man was referring to him, got 
up and said that he was not there 
to appear for or against the bill, 
that he was merely an interested 
spectator and that he was by 


occupation a printer. 
AL HIEKEN 
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Let's Abolish the Pell Tax! 
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Bill 
amendment “takes caree f 
ities, O’Keefe replied, “The 


are taken care of. I'd 
taken care of like that.” V 


’ Sheriff Who Beat 
, Suspect Acquitted 


laws, the federal government 
will.” The jury was apprised of 
Petty’s visit to federal authorities. 
Allen told the jury Petty was 


Money B ged > 


>” 
“ 


\ © e iA 
Socialist’? 
AUSTIN 
In a session climaxed -when 


arch-conservative Rep. Frates 
Seeligson’s dormant accounts 


Cory Defends Franchise 


AUSTIN 
With attention shift ing 
from major oil companies to 


(Continued from Page 1) 
When he was released he went 
to see a doctor or two and then to 
the FBI in Tyler, which sent 


like 








: investment banking houses,|~_ 7 Pee ee i, ae 
sworn statements on the case to|“whipped, and whipped hard,” ‘ é said, “What I mean is bill was called “socialistic 
Washington. though he inferentially discounted the corporation franchise tax mittee amendment inclu by a banking association rep- 

That very day the district grand | Petty’s statement he was hit 200 bill moved through round two | ties in this tax.” O’Keef resentative, the House Com- 
jury met in Marshall and indicted | times. Allen also said he thought| of House revenue and _ tax | “Oh, I see.” mittee on Revenue and Taxa- 


Ford for violence to induce a con- 


the Negro “told a story” about his 


hearings with no reduction in 


Verbal sallies lanced 


tion sent the Bell-Hughes- 


i ili . | beating. : ; Seeligso i " 
fession. Although Phillip Bald » g = fireworks. Last week, it was| forth throughout the hearir eligs n unclaimed bank ac 
win, then the district attorney, If the law doesn't apply to ay 1 Ea | Jerry Sadler, appearing ounts bill to the Attorney 
asked for an indictment for vio- | Peace officers, who's going to have | the bill’s sponsor, Col. Joe the bill. said “We stat General for an opinion as to 


lence against the Negro, too, it 
was not forthcoming. 

In severa! steps the case was re- 
duced to aggravated assault at the 
county court level. 


respect for the peace officers?” 
Allen asked. There was “not one 
word of contradiction” that Ford 
had pulled the gun on Petty and 
hit him the head with it. 
“Say to the people of Harrison 


over 





Winfree vs. Magnolia and 
Phillips Petroleum compan- 
ies. This week it was Rep. | 
Dick Cory of Victoria vs. 
Southwestern Investment Co. | 





| 











down here with a 


bill ‘the 


| a stop-gap political ta 
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prayé 
| fast and we're gonna end 
a last supper.” Sadler 
monstrosity <¢ 


its constitutionality. Part 
three of the Governor’s three- 
t program to erase the state's 
million deficit, the measure 
into the treasury 
1 dormant bank accounts any- 


i funnel 


The present district attorney, wha 4 : s | keep industry out.’ : 
Charles Allen, prosecuted Ford so ng Misano soca by R. Earl O'Keefe of Amarillo, | ; ae $2 million (estimated 
Tester snd Wednesiey th on Ww ich e law bien e enforced in president of the investment house, | In a fatherly tone, i banker) to $50 million max- 
“Information” from Petty against Harrison County’,” Allen asked. attacked the franchise levy as | sponded, “Now, Jerry estimated by the bill's 
Ford alleging the a oak as The jury deliberated about 20 “vicious and unfair’? and said, “I | YOU all your life, let rs) 

ging 8 minutes before returning its ver- don’t mind telling you we can op- | With each other. You’: 
aman. dict. oe ae Lee , P| day not so much becaus Dewey Lawrence, lawyer for 
x The prosecutor greeted the Ob- erate with our home office out of se this bill maery pe Texas Banker's Assn., felt the 
: ‘ e the state. If this bill is passed, we | POS® ‘MS Dil but | eee “ee ni : 

server reporter in the courtroom, | ‘aa d G U ’ : : : : want to create an eight of Seeligson’s sharp ques- 
“This (Ford) is one of the best of- a ive Pp will have to give serious consit- toro poe <silee cine wie Ge alee te 
ficers in this county. I think he| Petty said: “He even beat the] ¢ration to moving out of state”) see your § 1 the bill was “socialistic in its 

1, Probably whipped him (Petty) tree up. It was terrible. He was! Cory rejoined, “I personally re-| ion transactions or rinciples" and would “under- 
harder than he should have. Well, | just trying to make me admit I! .24¢ anyone coming up here and | ing tax. Isn’t that righ ine public confidence in the 

he shouldn’t have whipped him at | &°t the saw .... He hit me with| threatening a legislative commit- anking system which does ir- 

all.” Allen told the Observer the| that pistol down there in the] 4...» | “That's a four-barré medial harm to our civilization 
Negro “wasn’t whipped,” although woods when I ’uz handcuffed to | Colonel,” Sadler began s bill violates the contract be- 

he did not say this firmly to the| the tree, he hit me on the side of When the next witness declared |Hickory Grove _ repré een the bank and its client and 

jury. The prosecutor also whipped | the head. He pulled the handle} his company “was in Texas to | quickly clicked off his : ts this money in general rev- 

f out Petty’s record of charges and | back and said “You son of a bitch,| stay” whether the franchise tax | in favor of a broad-bas¢ enue where it is subject to every 
. fines and said, “Here’s his rap|there’s what you need’.” was raised or not, Cory warmly | against all political ropriation, and you'll dissi- 
sheet.” “He was intendin’ to kill me. I] commended the witness for his | concluding “I don’t s« pate it. We don’t think this is 

The county judge, Ernest Smith know he was, that’s what he took} “cooperative attitude.” All subse- | Governor can pray and mething this great state wants 
permitted the defense lawyer me to that bottom for. An’ I had| quent businessmen emphasized | a tax bill like this.” to stoop to. You’re just trying to 
John Taylor, to bring in Petty’s give up. That’s as near as I ever} their companies did not intend to | Al ee take a welfare socialistic state 
past record as well as to make a| ©°Me to dyin’. I just begged him | leave Texas. . eee agai ut of Texas,” Lawrence said. 

; ; ae not to kill me an’ he said ‘You ES Se ee 
reference Taylor called indirect sole alt dich: f ems Gamen BMA ven Main theme of the business at- | ger of Champion Paper and ! Seeligson, multimillionaire rep- 
to the fact Petty has filed a civil] © ; ‘ tack on the bill was the same as | Co. of Ohio and the Soutl resentative from San _ Antoni 
damage suit for $25,000 inst if you don’t say that you got that : : 2 me 
. me - sd a } a "ten sow” last week: that the bill was dis- | per Box Co. of Nortt lina,| asked Lawrence, “specifically in 
ord an e chie eriff, r : imi hi mnanios thks aces ae HW) ic 
Frankli oe ; Why had he decided ¢o make a criminatory and would halt the | both of which compat vhat way you think this bill i 
anklin, who etty charges ; flow of new business to the state. | branch plants in Texa ocialistie?” - 
dh eted doct a| case against Ford? He laughed. : i 
SGrSse BS RECESS 8 CoCr Gm “Hit just like to kill me. The peo- In discussing what he called the | said “I think a tax poli f oe 
then put him in a small room ple around theah (his home area), | Dill’s “discriminatory features,” | state should encourag = ft Ravens mane © ener a 
alone rather than get him one. pate _..|O’Keefe specifically mentioned | Referring to the bill’s a ready,” Lawrence said, “I don’t 
they tole me, if I didn’t they was| ; itn « d h ' ; nai tinea believe I can now.” 
J d D f d gonna whip my ass. They tole me pr _— tie =~ tree = reap ames pp oe , 

U ge as verenaer if I didn’t, what Ford give me og and Bayan ee bite on ren Well, I want you to repeat it 

cuteay tule. seein or Oi wasn’t gonna be nothin’.” infree said the committee | soso i this to me and tell me specifically why 

| our cost of productior wou think ; Wj setin ” 
Observer, on questioning, that} Bolton said: “He hit me about emote, the a paid b3 po we ste ne. 

. : 2 : ; : ald | Seeligson said quickly. 
$ Sheriff Franklin has discussed | 200 licks. I told him that (the con-/ black and blue from the back of| by 511 per cent and 
hiring Judge Smith’s law firm, fession) te get him off my head. his neck to his heels.” A color pic- Paper Box by 374 per Lawrence replied that the bill 
Smith and Hall, as his defense He testified in court that he was! t.:6 was introduced in evidence creates a situation that disturbs 
lawyer in this civil lawsuit. Would hit three times, and that he was showing Petty’s discolorations} ‘Speaking from h contractual relations between 

he accept this employment? “We | hit 200 times. from the top to the bottom of the in Ohio, Coombs said t bank and its client, it takes mone: 











probably will,” Judge Smith said. 

Allen told the six person jury in 
his closing argument that they 
had all known Ford 20 or 25 years 
and none of them knew Petty. The 
district attorney told the jury he 


Petty said he saw Ford beating 
the Negro at a tree nearby and 
guesses the Negro was hit “about 
30 licks.” Bolton said he signed 
the confession because he didn’t 
want to get killed, he was “just a 
nigger.” 





back of his body. 


7 4 zo 
No Reasonin’s 
Mrs. Grace Clark, one of Petty’s | 

relatives, said she was among 

those who tried to get in to see 


pal thing needed 
favorable business c 
ation. The only tax 
Ohio is a small franct 


When Rep. James { 
therford, asked hir 


that admittedly belongs to sorm<- 
one else and it puts the state in 
the banking business through so- 
cialistic confiscation.” 


Committee member Col. Joe Ed 
Winfree had the last word. When 


hated to prosecute Ford, a friend h Z zation eos is aotiemaaila saliens 

of his: Rus sang his praises as a| After the trial, Petty said Allen | him but was turned away by Ford the total taxation Lawrenc¢ concluded, the veteran 

law enforcement officer, said he} implored him nat to bring in the | and Franklin. She said she went | Ohio to a similarly apap ret sania manne 
; | to the place of the beating after- him “for impressing so forcibly 


was probably “four hundred thou- 
sand times” sorrier for what he 
did to Petty than Petty was for 
what he had done, and said that 
even if the victim had been Al Ca- 
pone or John Dillinger, the beat- 
ing was unjustified. 

The burden of Allen’s closing 





federal authorities, or they’d have 
his, Allen’s, children going to 
school “ ‘with the niggers’.’’ Petty 
said of this, smiling, “Of course, 


I don’t have no education or any- | 


thin’ like that, can’t hardly read 
or write.” He had four grades of 
schooling. 





| wards and 





“it look like an ani- 
it was tromped | 


mal, the way 
around that tree.” Petty, who was | 


present, looked embarassed. Mrs. 





Clark continued, “There's no rea- 


Pi | 
sonin’s for the laws to whip our | 


| 
men like that.” 
| 





in Texas, Coombs 1 


make a comparisor 


| have two different t 


ations in the tw 


witness 


Final 


f +} 


tax manager of 
Oil Well Surveyin 


yn this committee how badly the 
state needs money and how it can 
get it by this bill or some similar 

ll such as my franchise tax bill.” 

Rep. Jerry “Sadler appeared in 
behalf of Palestine banker C. L 
Huffsmith and read a long letter 


argument was a warning that| Allen said outside the court- | | ton. Cox said his $¢ that declared the bill “flows from 
“Just as sure as there’s a God in| room he inspected Petty five days Ford had “no comment” on his | ies dali - rn the philosophy of share the 
heaven, if you don’t enforce the! after the whipping and he “was | acquittal. R.D. | i hei 5 wealth represents a revolu- 
franchise tax but tionary change ... and the cost of 

of the bill wer administering it will be higher 

ECKHARDT’S CONFESS ION BILL ARGUED company would than the money it produces.” Also 
pay $94,000. “If appearing against the measure 

AUSTIN| Another witness who appeared | of the bill, that the measure would | pring in new busin were Howard Hambleton, W aco, 

Jchn Crooker, the chairman of|in behalf of the bill was John]|expedite justice and reduce to it eal ees Be esident of the Texas Bankers 
Se Assn., and George Thompson, 


Gov. Daniel’s state law enforce- 
ment study committee, is a sur- 
prise supporter for Rep. Bob Eck- 
hardt’s bill to invalidate prison- 
ers’ confessions unless they are 
taken and signed in the presence 
of a magistrate. 

At a hearing before the House 
committee on criminal jurispru- 
dence, Crooker said he considers 
Eckhardt’s proposal “a very good 





Cahoon, a well known lawyer in 
Houston who specializes in the 
practice of criminal law. Cahoon 
said Eckhardt’s bill protects both 
the prisoner from abuse and the 
arresting officers from being 
falsely accused of brutality to 
extract a confession. He said that 
most officers are men honor 
and integrity who would not 
stoop to abuse of prisoners, but 


of 





some extent the time and cost of 
trials in many cases. A confession 
taken by police officers, if intro- 
duced as evidence, often is attack- 
ed on the grounds it was not 
voluntary. 

Rep. Byron Tunnell of Tyler 
said Eckhardt’s legislation is “the 
sort of bill after my heart—it is 
going in the right direction.” 

Sponsor Eckhardt said the bill 





He added his compa 
ing moving its $2 
plant in Connecti 
its prod 
“taxes 


be near 
but that 
things we'll have 

After the comn 


Cox extended his 


chairman of the board of the Con- 
tinental National Bank of Fort 


Worth. 


Speaking for the bill were its 
co-sponsors along with Seeligson, 
Rep. Marshall Bell, San Antonio 
conservative, and Rep. Charles 
Hughes, Sherman liberal. Hughes 





bill.” It would, he said, protect an | were liable to suspicion because of | provides protection for both the interview with the We} said “the banks oppose this bill 
accused person. He said that in|the unprincipled and illegal acts | defendant and police and will} moved one plant cti-| for the simple reason it takes 
his experience as a prosecutor for|of a small minority of brutal| save court time and money)|cut to Florida,” ( He} money from them that they are 
some years he had always had | officers. through elimination of repudiated added. ine friend sa- | using free.” LG. 

i e efore judge : confessions. : i 7 ; | 
pce gnc athe had ho of Cahoon told the committee,| Chairman Winfree assigned the | ""@! mop we save : oi) Tan TEXAS OBSERVER 
the confessions he had taken re-| which is headed by Rep. Joe Ed/ pill to a subcommittee which | Connecticut because of th: labor | 

Winfree of Houston, a co-author | will report back soon. A.H. | laws actually.” LG. | Page 3 Feb. 21, 1959 
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Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 
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Economy 


Regretting the depressing content of the Observer re- 
cently, we cannot promise much relief. The legislators are 
going to classes, called appropriations committee hearings, 
on the handiwork of their predecessors, and the lessons are 
not conducive to respect for dear old Dad. In almost every 
program for human beings the state is criminally derelict. 

The legislature has been enacting various far-reaching 
reforms improving the health, welfare, and love life of hogs, 
livestock, and other animal orders of life. While it may be too 
much to expect of the legislative process, should the legisla- 
tors get around to human beings during the regular session, 


we have a few suggestions. 


Abolish the Legislative Budget Board! That scrooge-like 
instrumentality for the buffering of the legislators from the 
disgrace of their government lost its right to exist when it 
brought in a projected budget so crude and cynical its enact- 
ment would be the same thing as murder, neglect, the twist- 
ing of the abandoned young, the miseducation of our own 


children. 


The House, the chamber which must originate the revenue 
bills, should unite behind a tax program on sound principles 
and fight for it till heil freezes over or Standard of New Jer- 
sey gets out of Texas. The business witnesses are unwilling 
to accept even Gov. Daniel’s mild franchise tax increase. The 
spokesmen for the big corporations are screwing up their 
courage to fight for a general sales tax, and one may be 
sure the Texas Senate will vote as they’re told. Very well, 
then: let the House, as the guardian of the people’s interests, 
wrap up a neat little package of Gov. Daniel’s natural gas 
bill, Rep. Eckhardt’s graduated oil tax on the 17 biggest im- 
porting Texas producers, and Rep. Johnston’s company pro- 
fits tax. With such a program we can get the human beings 
in the state’s care “off the floors” without flooring the aver- 


age consumer. 


Let the hypocritical dailies go on bleating about “econ- 
omy” while shunting aside, or simply blushing about, the 
desperate needs of the state government. 

Let Frates Seeligson and Dorsey Hardeman and Bill Fly 
and Ben Ramsey go on drawing up variations on the plan to 
soak the poor and polish the stickpins of the rich. 

Let Gov. Daniel twaddle along with his limping program, 
half right, half wrong, half moral, half immoral. 

If the House will make its tax program clear, the Senate 
can be held to account in the elections. Better to bring the 
government to a standstill than enact a sales tax! 
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THE BOYS AT GATESVILLE 


the delinquent contagion: 
hows and whats of stealing cars 
and jimmying windows. “I believe 
they learn most of those things 
before they get here,” Perry said; 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a gang from one side of San An- 
tonio, and from another gang the 
other side of town. The same is 
true of El] Paso. They can kill one 
another with their hands.” Had 
they? “No, but we've had broken 
jaws. They knock 'em down and 
kick ‘em and stomp ‘em. Those 
Spanish boys are the ones I have 
in mind. The (other) white boys 
are not so bad.... A few want to 
take advantage of our lenient pro- 
gram. They make fun and laugh 
at the attendants. We do have to 
lock that kind up.” 

Corporal punishment is prohib- 
ited, he said. He has dismissed 
“several” guards on this account 
| since he became superintendent a 
year ago. On the other hand, there 
is a danger that the boys might 
| get a notion they can get a guard 
fired by provoking him to vio- 
lence; the facts in a case have to 

be weighed, he said. 
| Trouble with narcotics? “I don’t 
| believe so. If I were to say they 
| don't ever get narcotics—they 
| have visitors to see them. They 
| have to submit packages to in- 
| spection, but there might be 
| something hidden. They visit on 
the grounds.” 

After two months at good be- 
| havior, a boy can go into Gates- 
| vile town with his parents for 
| most of a day once a month. “A 

good many parents come. Some 

come more often than others. 

| There are days when 100 boys 
| check out.” Now and then parents 
| will haul their boy away, and “we 
file on ‘em for aiding and abet- 
ting. They become subject to a 
two to three year term.” 

The school, called then a re- 
formatory, was built in 1890, and 
the oldest buildings form a large 
rectangle of rectangles. Each 
group of boys—from 40 to 112— 
live in a “company,” each com- 
pany is supposed to have a build- 
ing, and each building has sleep- 
ing space and a “chapel,” a mis- 
nomer for what is really a recre- 
ation room. 

Walking into the somewhat des- 
olate recreation room of the first 
building, Perry reflected on the 
lack of books at the school. “It'd 
take $10,000 to do very much for 
these boys with books,” he said. 
“I really think it’d be better to 
have a library.” There are about 
3,000 books, including the school 
books, for the 1,157 boys at Gates- 
ville now. 


A Field of Beds 


Upstairs spread flat across the 
whole floor—behind diamond- 
forming wire caging separating 
the attendant from the boys— 
were the narrow iron bunks for 
the 63 boys in this company. They 
were a few feet apart, without 
separating partitions of any kind. 
We saw simply a field of beds. 
Each boy has his bed only—no 
table, desk, box for his stuff. 
There is a clothes room for each 
company in which each boy has a 
locker or space. 

The barracks depressed Perry a 
little. “Eleven hundred and fifty 
of ‘em to feed and clothe with 
money for 850! We can’t afford to 
cut that food much more or you 
have a food strike. It shouldn't be, 
fellows, I'll tell you. Any time 
you're gonna handle this kind of 
proposition you ought to have 
enough to pay for the necessities 
of life.” 

We passed a three-story box 
building which had almost for- 
gotten its green painting years be- 
fore. “That third floor up to five 
years ago used to be the bullpen. 
They'd lock ’em up there. Now we 
use it for overflow sleeping quar- 
ters," Perry said. Outside the 





building, mops were laid in a row 
across a spar, and brooms stood 
in line against the wall. 

About a dozen boys were dou- 
ble-filed in front of the next 
building. They had on blue jeans 
and .gray sweaters, the “uniform,” 














along with T shirts for warmer 
weather. They can wear their own 
clothes visiting days, but these 
were new arrivals. By the road 
through the grounds, a family sat 
together on the grass having a 
Saturday picnic. 

Rep. Kennard, who coaches a 
Little League football team in 
Fort Worth, wanted to know 
about intramural sports. There is 
no such program, Perry said, al- 
though there is physical education 
and some competition. “We have 
a swimming pool in the summer, 
but it takes all day, starting at 
eight in the morning, to run ’em 


through.” 
Walking into the dark hall of 
another company, Perry said, 


“They're just like any other kids 
if you motivate 'em. If you take 
this approach—‘Hold still little 
catfish while I gut you’—they 
don't like it and I don’t either.” 
Inside in the clothes room five 
teen-age boys sat around idling 
off the morning. One of them 
was spinning records. Elvis Pres- 
ley. They all had crew cuts. Perry 
likes crew-cuts: his main purpose 
is to get rid of the duck-tails, but 


he also likes crew-cuts, and 
“you've got to have some uni- 
formity.’"’ Even so, they looked 


like any other boys. They might 
have been sitting around a house 
on a balmy winter Saturday fore- 
noon. One of them, a handsome 
boy in a bright red sports shirt, 
looked like he might be a very 
good student or a high school 
football quarterback. 


What-_about the Negro boys? He 
would take us over to “Colored 
Hill.” He warned us it’s not what 
it should be. “We just don’t have 
any place to put them.” He asked 
for seven new company units, in- 
tending two for the Negroes, but 
the Legislative Budget Board rec- 
ommended only four, “so I don’t 
know whether we will put more 
than one over there or not.” Had 
the board members ever been 
through the school? Kennard 
asked. Two staff people were out 
here for a hearing once, Perry 
said, and they saw some of the 
school. 


There are two barracks build- 
ings for the Negroes: Harris Hall, 
with 211 boys, and Sterling Hall, 
with around 80. Harris Hall 
houses two companies and has 
two “chapels,” though they have 
nothing in them but a few tables 
and chairs (and the common la- 
trines). Perry has had a wood 
Army-style barracks moved to the 
area at a cost of $5,000 or so to re- 
lieve some of the crowding. All 
this, and the common cafeteria, 
stands within a large grove of live 
oak trees. 


Beds Nearly Touch 


Upstairs Harris Hall is divided 
into two large sections. Perry 
thought there were 105 beds in the 
larger, but three boys sitting 
around told him there were now 
112. “A hundred twelve!” he ex- 
claimed. Across the screened-in 
middle room he thought there 
were 95 beds; he learned, this vis- 
it, there were 99. So it goes. For 
each side there are three latrines 
and two toilets, plus four shower 
heads. The boys are supposed to 
take a bath every night: 112 boys 
for four showers. 


The beds in Harris Hall are 
about 12 or 14 inches apart; they 
even float in the aisles, like chains 
of rafts. There are a number of 
double-bunks there already. We 
counted eleven beds in one tight 
little corner, including the dou- 
bles. 


The sheets are changed once a 
week at Gatesville. The boys 
change clothes every other day. 
Each boy makes up his own bed. 
Each has a towel, and there's lots 
of soap. 

As we left Harris Hall we won- 
dered i2 such carefully carpen- 
tered crowding might not diffuse 





the 


but he 
knows. 


added, nobody really 


We went across to the shed 
where they eat. Perry apologized 
for the “smell like a poorhouse,” 
but they can only get lysol 
through the Board of Control, 
whereas another kind of disinfect- 
ant could be used more safely 
around food. The boys lined up 
for the cafeteria-style lunch. The 
line extended out into the grass- 
less yard, where a lot of them 
stood around, slow to get in line. 
The meal was black eyed peas, po- 
tatoes, corn, raw carrots, corn 
bread, three or four pieces of 
white bread, served up on tin 
plates; and water. No meat. 

“I guess this is one of those 
meatless days,” Perry said. They 
have chicken once a week, roast 
once, fish Fridays, meat pie maybe 
twice. Perry explained that meat 
one meal at Gatesville costs $400; 
sometimes he divides a meat serv- 
ing over two days “when money is 
a little bit tight.” 

As we left he asked an attend- 
ant about milk. For breakfast ev- 
ery morning, the man said. And 
once more each day? “Uh ... oc- 
casionally,” the man _ said hesi- 
tantly. Perry was sure they get 
milk twice a day. 

Passing back through Harris 
Hall we were aware of pungent 
bathroom odors from the “chap- 
els.” A few boys watched us leave. 

“How long since a legislator has 
been out here?” Kennard asked as 
we got back into the car. “Well,” 
said Perry, smiling, “I'm almost 
afraid to say. But I'll tell you 
what—they don’t know what 
we're up against down here. Driv- 
ing over to the little boys’ unit, he 
said, “It’s yours as much as mine. 
We're just trying to take care of 
it for the people of Texas ... I 
don’t think you’re gonna have a 
good program unless we get that 
parole system we're talking 
about.” 


Roomful of Boys 


The new units look like a mod- 
ern elementary school—five red- 
brick buildings, low - silhouette 
rectangles, with bright green oats 
sprouting on the flat plain around 
them. Here the smallest boys, ten 
or eleven years old, and the minor 
offenders, truancy, running away 
from home, early minor theft, in- 
corrigibility, are kept apart from 
the older ones. We went into the 
pleasant cafeteria—tile along the 
walls, indirect lighting, shining 
tin—to eat with them. The menu 
was the same as over at Colored 
Hill; the quantities were abundant 
as they had seemed over there, 
too. As boys arrived at a vacant 
table, they put down their trays 
and stood waiting for others to 
arrive for the other seats; then 
they all sat down together. 

We, Kennard, Perry, and the 
reporter, sat down with full trays 
at a table in the middle of this 
roomful of young boys. 

Perry told us they have, at 
Gatesville, 125 cows and 350 hogs. 
They grow their own cotton for 
their mattresses. For the 1,157 
boys, there are 101 attendants, 33 
school teachers, 20 matrons, and 
12 case workers (two of them 
working mostly in administra- 
tion). 

“There’s not much coercion 
here,” Perry told us. “They go 
ahead and do what they’re ex- 
pected to. They have to know 
what you would do. We try to 
build it on respect rather than co- 
ercion,” 

All the boys are required to go 
‘o school except about 30 of them 
—“Well, they call 'em wetbacks, 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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The Various Needs of the Schoo! How to Succeed; 


GATESVILLE 


Except for the state’s fail- 
ure to provide probation and 
parole officers for the 1,700 
children released by the re- 
form schools and now roam- 
ing the state, the most acute 
neglect of children in trouble 
is now occurring at Gatesville 
School for Boys, which han- 
dles more children than all 
the other state institutions 
for youths put together. 


Gatesville has not a single psy- 
chologist, though a few severely 
upset boys are taken to a Waco 
psychiatrist. There are only ten 
caseworkers at Gatesville for 1,157 
boys, or one for every 116 boys. 
John Godfrey, one of the case- 
workers, told the Observer the 
professionally recommended ratio 
is one caseworker to 50 boys. 
Each caseworker is paid $325 a 
month. 


“You take me—I net $263 a 
month, married and one depend- 
ent,” Godfrey said. “Any college 
graduate will do better than that. 
They need more case workers 
here, but they won’t get ’em. I 
wouldn't be here except I need a 
year’s experience to get into work 
as a parole officer. 


“What really gets me,” he said, 
“is some boy’ll be sent here, his 
dad’s a cat driver or a _ truck 
driver, he gets $400 a month with 
a third grade education!” 


The most obvious problem at 
Gatesville is overcrowding. Sup- 
erintendent Perry says 40 boys 
per dormitory is the recom- 
mended standard. At “Colored 
Hill,” the segregated buildings 





across the road from the main 
school, 112 Negro boys are sleep- 
ing in bunks in one large room, or 
“tank,” the beds not more than a 
foot and a half apart, and many of 
them double-bunks. On the other 
side of this same floor, 99 boys 
sleep in the same room, under the 
same conditions. The third Negro 
“company” has about 80 boys in 
it. Overcrowding of from 60 to 70 
boys is the rule in the “compan- 
ies” for white boys. The new units 
built with money appropriated by 
the 55th legislature were con- 
structed for 30 boys each but al- 
ready have 40 in each of them. 


Supt. Perry is now caring for 
1,157 boys on an appropriation for 
only 850 of them. He will have te 
go on feeding, clothing, and car- 
ing for the growing population— 
already 300 more than he has 
money for—until the new appro- 
priation bill goes into effect six 
months from now. He explained 
that when money gets short, like 
now, one of the expedients he has 
to adopt is cutting meat out of the 
boys’ meals. 

Serving meat in a meal at 
Gatesville costs $400. Saturday is 
a meatless day now. In addition, 
Perry said, the economy is some- 
times adopted of dividing one 
meat serving over two days—say, 
distributing roast between meat 
pie for one day and meatloaf the 
next. 


At the Negro quarters, he asked 
an attendant how often the boys 
get milk. Every morning, the at- 
tendant said. “And once again 
during the day?” Hesitant, “Uh... 
occasionally,” the attendant said. 
As the party left Perry said he 





was sure they were getting milk 
twice every day. 


AST FRIDAY NIGHT there 
were 1,157 boys at Gatesville, 
whereas in 1957-58 there were 
only 898. The projection for the 
budget request is 1,260 boys for 
1959-60 and 1,420 for 1960-61, “but 
that’s not gonna do it at this rate,” 
Perry said. 


Since Gatesville has no option 
about accepting a boy when he is 
sent there, the school has had to 
reduce the average length of stay, 
as well as overcrowd, as judges 
pile the boys into the inadequate 
facilities. The average stay at 
Gatesville, 8.8 months in 1953-54, 
is down now to 6.2 months. Perry 
says the ideal stay would be at 
least nine months, and he quotes 
James Turman, Texas Youth 
Council director, that the mini- 
mum stay for effective rehabilita- 
tion is a year. Would his re- 
quested budget bring it up to a 
year? No, he said; eight months. 
(But of course the Legislative 
Budget Board cut this request a 
third.) 


The old tank-type dormitories 
were built at the beginning of the 
century. Most of the boys stay in 
these. The new dormitories are 
superior in every respect—floor 
space, the clothes room, the recre- 
ation room, the bathroom facili- 
ties. One building efficiently 
serves the new units as cafeteria, 
school building, and workshop. 
The younger, incipiently delin- 
quent boys are kept in this new 
area, away from the more intran- 


sigent ones. 
During the fiscal year which 





ended Aug. 31, 1958, a total of 559 
children were 
three training schools 


‘ } 
4zatesville 


Gainesville for white and 
Crockett for Negro gir because 
of broken paroles. “The council 
considers the high rate of returns 


to the schools to be a direct result 
of (1) reduced training periods at 
the schools, necessitated by ov 


crowded conditions, and 


tS 
~ 


adequate and-or lack of supervi- 
sion for youngster sed on 
parole,” says the late r.Y.C. re- 
port. 


Broken paroles ave 


cent (one boy of « re- 
leased) at Gatesvill y 18 
percent (one girl ot f five) at 
the two girls’ schoo 510 
boys who broke fr from 
Gatesville and were mitted 
in fiscal 1958, 245 were back at the 
school within four m their 
release, and  anothe y, ere 
back within eight nm 

During the same f 1958 
other states were supe ing 102 
Texas children on par the 
training schools. Durir year 
only five of these cl n broke 
parole and had to be returned to 
the training schoo] exas 
N ITS APPROPRIATION re- 

quests, the Texas Youth Coun- 
cil asks for a stats narole 
supervision system $685,000 for | 
the biennium), seven new dormi- 
tories of eighty beds each and a 
new service building ($484,002), a 
new school for delinquent boys | 
($2.2 million), and a new home for 
dependent, neglected, and orphan 
Negro children ($1.1 n), for | 
whom the state now has no home. 


R. D. | 





(Continued from Page 4) 
boys from El Paso, Juarez, can’t 
speak a word of English. We just 
let 'em work all day. It’s what 
they want to do. We figure we'll 
get at ’em vocationally a little bit.” 

“You know,” Kennard, who had 
been quiet, said, “You look at ’em 
and they’re just kids aren’t they? 
They’re just kids.” 

“They could be anybody’s boy, 
couldn’t they?” Perry said. 

We went down the hall to the 
classrooms, into the first grade 
room, sunlit from the wall of win- 
dows open to the schoolyard, 
flowers on the broad windowsill. 
The writing desks, Perry re- 
marked, were larger than in many 
of the higher grades, for many of 
the bigger boys come here, “16, 
15, 13.” There was a chart at the 
front wall with colored stars by 
each student’s name; gold, silver, 
red, and blue: blue for good con- 
duct, not many of those; a boy 
with a Latin name seemed to have 
the longest string. 

“That gets it back to where he’s 
a pretty normal boy, doesn’t it?” 
Perry said. “A regular classroom 
teacher here—somebody who's in- 
terested in him. These 160 are in 
school all day. My appropriation 
request would let 300 more go all 
day. You know I think that’s the 
cheapest thing to do with them. 
Some people say ‘Make ‘em work.’ 
Well, they’re boys 15, 16, 17, pretty 
young to make 'em work. I think 
it’s a fine thing for 'em to go to 
school.” 

The boys do the janitor work 
and mow the yards, he said. 

Across the road in one of the 
new dorms about 20 boys sat in a 
lobby, some watching TV, some at 
checkers, some around a portable 
radio. The sleeping room had only 
40 beds (though it was designed, 
Perry said, for 30). The boys go to 
bed at 8 o'clock at Gatesville and 
get up at 6 (“most of the boys can 
sleep ten hours”). In this dorm 
they have enough toilets and 
showers—private, not communal, 
as in the others. Each night a boy 
is the “toothbrush boy” to see ev- 





erybody brushes his teeth; the 
“shower boy” stands at the show- 
ers, “talking like he’s a command- 
ing general—‘I need six boys for 
showers!’ ” 

They can’t smoke after 8, but 
they can in the daytime. “We 
don’t say anything about it,” Perry 
said. “We give ’em a package of 
Golden Grain each week. If they 
want it they can get it—they call 
it ‘free gob.’ Sometimes we give 
‘em Bugler. Here’s the thing—if 
you fight ’em on smoking, there’re 
so many other things you've got to 
get on ’em about. We try to givea 
little somethin’. If they think that 
you're considering them a little 
bit they don’t much question you, 
poor little devils.” 


A Scout Mother 


Finally we were to visit Califor- 
nia Hall. Reluctant, Perry had left 
it to the last. Not long ago, he 
said, as we drove over there, five 
boys kidnapped two men on the 
grounds at knife point and drove 
off in their car. Two have been 
sent to the penitentiary, having 
been 17 at the time; the others are 
being held, and “these’ll go to the 
pen when they're 17,” in two or 
three months. They are being held 
in cells in California Hall. 


He stopped to talk to a mother 
and father who were visiting with 
their boy in the lobby of the 
building. There was some talk 
about the boy’s skin sickness, and 
why he hadn’t told them about it 
when he first came to the school. 
After some of this the boy said, 
“I don’t believe in complaining. I 
don’t believe in complaining.’’ He 
looked about 16. Perry asked the 
mother, a buxom, efficient, well 
fed woman any boy would be glad 
to have in the kitchen before sup- 
pertime, if she understood things 
better than the day before. Yes, 
she said, she did. But when would 
he get out? A month, Perry 
guessed; but remember, he said, 
that for what he did, if he had 
been old enough, he could get ten 
years. (He and five other boys 





had attacked an attendant.) The 
father, a thin man in a blue suit, 
perhaps an accountant, sz'd, “Well, 
I guess you know best; I’ve never 
known about anything like this 
before.” The mother said to him, 
with the boy out of earshot, “You 
know I don’t understand it, I’m in 
the PTA, I was a Scout Mother 
four years, my other children 
were all right, and now one of 'em 
goes bad!” “Well,” Perry told her, 
“We'll just have to make the best 
of it.” “Yes, sir,” she said. 

“You may not like some of the 
things you see here, but I honestly 
don’t know how you'd run this 
place without it,” Perry said as 
we went down a Kall. 

On the average boys stay there 
15 days. “We give ’em 30 days a 
car. Three cars, in 45 or 50 days 
we let 'em out and tell ‘em they’ll 
have to do the rest of that time, 
in addition to whatever else, if 
they get into any more trouble.” 

There are three cell blocks of 
20 cells each running off the main 
corridor and also quarters for a 
company of about 30 boys who are 
not confined to the cells. 

We walked down one of the 
blocks with Perry. Each door has 
a small window at eye level. Some 
of the boys came to these win- 
dows and looked out; one or two 
were stretched out asleep on their 
cots; one lay staring out the win- 
dow, toying with something at the 
sill. We went ahead of Perry and 
came back first, because we felt 
we were intruding on the boys, 
and because several of them had 
stopped Perry to talk to him. 


‘Is It Too Rough?’ 


In the hallway, he saw! we were 
depressed, and he asked, ;‘Is it too 
rough?” We couldn't say it was. 
“I believe you have to play for 
keeps to show ‘em what it’s like,” 
he said. “That’s the reason we do 
it. And they know it’s pretty mild, 
compared.” 

We said we did not want to go 
down the other blocks, but he 
wanted to show us a room which 
was unoccupied in another of 





uld come to 
wave at him 


them. When a boy w 
the window he would 


in a friendly way and call him by 
his first name. Many of them 
smiled, as others outside had 
smiled, as he passed; they like 
him. 

We saw two smal! boys’ faces at 
one of the windows 

The cell is perhaps nine feet by 
six by eight. There is a lidless and 
seatless toilet, obscenely open; a | 
wash basin; a cot, a small window. 
We had not been in there a min- 
ute when I felt with a start how 
horrible not to be able to get out. 

“Of course,” Perry said to us, 
“there’s the psychological prob- 


lem. We watch if they go to acting 
strangely. Some of them will cut 


their arms. Maybe to get sympa- 
thy. Maybe they don’t know why 
they’re doing it. They’re mixed up 
boys. All I know to do is to try to 


be nice to 'em. They'll usually 
warm up. Of course, they’re not 
like free world boys. This isn’t a 
free world. This isn’t a free world 
.... We watch them pretty close. 
You see you can walk a little back 


and forth here,” between the bed 


and the door. “We know some- 
thin’s wrong when they go to 
walkin’. When they go to walkin’ 
we see if we can help relieve the 
strain. Let ’em out for a while, 
usually.” 

We went out ahead of him, and 
into the main corridor. Voices de- 
layed him. One asked him “How 


long I gonna have to stay in here, 
Mr. Perry?” “Oh, three or four 
weeks—you've just started!” he 
said cheerfully. He came on to- 
ward the main corridor. “Mr. 
Perry!” “Mr. Perry!” voices called 
at him. He came out ducking his 
head: “Listen to the poor devils, 
ain’t it pitiful?” 

In the center corridor he said, 


“Sometimes you wake up at three 
in the morning and hear some boy 
calling you.” 
He was a little embarassed and 
said, “Well not just like that.” 
R. D. 
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How to Marry; 
When to Flee 


& Frank A. “Pat” Patterson, 
Washington, D.C., sales train- 
ing specialist, told the Abilene 


. | Advertising Club that “attitude is 


the number one personal quality 
that makes a successful man.” In 
town to conduct a customer rela- 
tions and sales clinic, the special- 
ist listed as other desirable sales 
attributes: expression, organizing, 
leadership, adaptability, decision- 
making ability, creative imagina- 
tion, concentration, observation, 
do more than required, thorough- 
ness, and knowledge (“Knowledge 


| in action is power”). 


a J. V. Jones, Athens radio and 

television. man, escaped in- 
jucy when his experimental one- 
man helicopter was demolished in 
a freak accident on the machine's 
maiden flight at Palestine. De- 
signed to be marketed commer- 
cially, the helicopter was de- 
stroyed in landing when one of 
the wheels sank into soft ground 
off the concrete runway. 





a 





The Way of Life 


\@ A spur-of-the-moment deci- 
sion of a San Antonio teen- 
age couple to elope to Arkansas 
was short-circuited when the 
| groom-to-be, 17, accidentally shot 
| his younger brother, who was to 
| be in the wedding party. The vic- 
| tim, 16, was listed in fair condi- 
| tion after being shot in the abdo- 
men when he stepped in the path 
|of a flashlight beam being used 
as a night hunting beacon. The 
wedding party had stopped to 
| hunt rabbits. Addendum: 
| Sheriff's deputies in San Antonio 
arrested four youngsters and four 
| more escaped by scattering into 
the woods during a “love nest” 
raid. Officers said the raid on an 
abandoned house known locally as 
the Koehler place had produced 
| blankets, pillows, and “several’’ 
bottles, some empty. 


y The Associated Press duly 

‘ reported the annual dinner 
| in London of the Anglo-Texan so- 
ciety, “an organization of English- 
men who love the Lone Star 
State.” Under English and Texas 
flags, the gathering in the House 
of Commons dining room toasted 
the Governor of Texas and “the 
honor of the state of Texas. Of all 
the countries in the world, Texas 
has the most.” 


eS Galveston’s “colorful” mayor 

denied he threatened to kill a 
businessman whom the mayor 
said tried to get him to fix a traf- 
fic ticket. Portly George Roy 
Clough said “I didn’t threaten that 
crazy so-and-so, I just told him if 
he had said in my office what he 
said to me over the telephone 
Monday, I would have shot his 
damned head off.” Furniture 
dealer Frank J. Newsome filed 
charges that Clough threatened 
his life after Newsome had gotten 
a $15 speeding ticket. The mayor 
filed counter-charges, accusing . 
Newsome of loud and profane 
language. 


A columnist for the Tyler 

Courier - Times - Telegraph 
quoted a candy and cigar company 
representative as saying the de- 
mand for snuff in the East Texas 
area is “astounding—my company 
wholesaled $150,000 worth” last 
year alone. The sales representa- 
tive interpreted the Governor's 
tax proposal which excludes snuff 
as indicating “he wants to get re- 





elected.” 














INNOCENCE 
| TO ARSON 


The road from infant innocence | 
to grand arson at 14 was short and 
tragic for a boy his parents could | 
not handle, the schools failed, and | 
Gatesville gave up 

He came from a rural Texas | 
-ounty, the fourth of eight chil- 
dren. The mother was frail and 
mentally disturbed; she had} 
lackouts, was unstable, could not 
discipline the children. The father, 
aman of average intelligence 
worked as a common laborer and 
was away from home long hours 
Both parents were illiterate, but 
the father, although suffering 
from an operation which removed 


most of his stomach, “seems to do 


the very best he can under the 
circumstances.” 
The boy, a mental defective 


with an IQ of 59, was the benefi- 
ciary, or the victim, as one wishes 
to view it, of “social promotion,” 
promotion in for social 
veasons although he was not doing 
the work at grade level. He was, 
the records say, bright enough, 
but disturbed mentally; he ad- 
vanced to the fourth grade but 
could not do good kindergarten or 
first grade work. He had “a vivid 
imagination,” though, and_ stole 
money and watches and set fire to 
a storage closet and an apartment 
building. 

Therefore, in 1956, at the age of 
12 years and nine days, he was 
committed to Gatesville for arson. 
He was five feet three inches tall 
with brown hair and brown eyes. 
Three months later a case worker 
recorded, “It is felt that the school 
is not helping this youth very 
much,” and he was soon released. 

He had occasion to enter a cer- 
tain private home, and early in| 
1958 he was returned to Gates-| 
ville for stealing a watch there. 
A month later, at the age of 13, he 
was placed in seclusion at “Cali- 
fornia Hail,” the lockup for in- 
transigent boys at Gatesville, for 
engaging in sex play with another 
boy. The remarks of the case- 
workers subsequently are inter- 
esting: ‘ 

“He says he wants to go home 
but there is a great deal of indif- 
ference in his attitude. He has re- 
ceived only two letters in two 
months. This is a lonely child.” 

“This boy is severely limited in 
many ways and will never make 
a very adequate adjustment any- 
where, whether he comes or goes.” 

His “intelligence is too high to 
qualify him for a school for men- 
tally retarded and too low to per- 
mit him to adjust in a free society, 
given his parents.” (The 
schools for mentally retarded will 
not accept children with IQ’s of 
more than 50.) 

The boy is a pathological liar. 
He needs “long range supervi- 
sion.” But release is recommended 
because “he seems to be doing 
about as well as one could expect 
given his intellectual abilities.” 

He was released on July 30, 
1958, six months after his admis- 
sion, to return to the situation at 
home. 

One night last mont 
was being beaten by his father 
The man was using a belt, and he 


school 


state 


+ . 
the boy 


was hitting the boy with the 
buckle. Vowing vengeance, the 
boy decided to burn something 


down. The only place he could 
think of was a furniture store 
where he knew one of the em- 
ployees. (So says a Gatesville 
caseworker.) 

On January 5, 1959, the boy ad- 
mitted setting the fire, which 
burned the store down completely 
and spread to two adjacent stores 
before it could be put out. The} 
damage totaled $300,000. 

On January 23, 1959, the author- 
ities, saying they had no choice 
and were acting “to protect so-| 
ciety,” returned the boy to Gates- 
ville for the third time. He is. 


there now. He will not be 15 until 
| 


ithe back of 
| mower roller and was confined to 


Migrant Worker’s Son Goes Bad — 


The case that can be made, say, 
by a newspaper headline, against 


an Austin boy now in Gatesville | 


would alarm any citizen. But it is 


a longer story than a headline can | 


tell. 


He was too little. for his age and 
' 

| 

4 


his mother over loved him 

He has five brothers and five 
sisters. His father finished the 
pighth grade and earns a living as 
a migrant laborer, working in the 
in Michigan and returning 
to Austin by way of the West 
Texas cotton fields. When he is 1n 
Austin, he works as a carpenter's 
The mother does not read 


fields 


helper 


or write English and has tubercu- | 
The family home is a five} 
with | 


losis 
room house, well furnished, 
and enough 


modern plumbing 


yard space for the children. But a| 


“The 


family seems to live in fear of the 


caseworker once remarked, 


law.” 
The boy attended school and 
catechism at a Catholic Church 


regularly. The highest grade he 
attained, however, was the fourth 
grade, in 1955. He has an average 
intelligence 
Between his 
fense, shoplifting, 
kidnapping, the boy 
from the age of 11 to the age of 
16. Step by step 
came meanness, meanness wild- 
ness, wildness desperation. 
Feb. 4, 1954: Shoplifting. 
shirts, two earmuffs, one package 
of razor blades, from Kress. Trou- 


first known of- 
and his 


two 


sers, writing pads, marbles, shoe- | 


laces, rubber bands, from Grand 
Silver Stores 

Apr. 2, 1954: He admitted pull- 
ing knives on two different news- 
boys and taking money from them. 
Juvenile home; released to father 
the next day. 

Jan. 5, 1955: He stopped a four- 
year-old boy as he was leaving a 
store and took a $10 bill from him. 
He threatened to hurt two boys, 
nine and 11, if they didn't go home 
and bring him some money. (They 
came back with 90 cents.) The 
caseworker believed he had a de- 
sire to maintain status with his 
peers. He didn't need money, but 
he was small for his age, and he 
was threatening to beat younger 


boys up. “Quite a few of his older 
brothers have extensive police 


records. At the present time one 
of them is in jail for possession of 
marijuana. The parents’ protective 
attitude has not helped much.” 
Jan. 21, 1955: Sent to Gatesville 


for the first time. He was 12 years | 


old—four feet seven 
weight 76 pounds, 
brown eyes, olive complexion. At- 
titude: poor. 

April 25, 1955: Five days in dis- 
cipline company for trying to run 
away with three cther boys 

Aug. 31, 1955: Released 

Nov. 1, 1955: He and two Corpus 
Christi boys, all parolees, stole a 
car, stole beer and gasoline on the 
way to 
LaGrange and broke out, and were 
picked up again 

Nov. 21, 1955: He was again 
picked up for assaulting a boy ahd 
taking 90 cents from him forcibly. 
He was returned to Gatesville for 
the second time 

Dec. 10, 1955: He made his first 
from the training school. 
Worry and turmoil over his moth- 
er’s illness was given as the cause. 
She was writing him in her let- 
ters that his doings would be the 
cause of her death. After two days 
Austin police returned him to 
Gatesville 


escape 


May 28, 1956: He hit a boy on 
the head with a 


| the discipline company ten days. 


June 18, 1956: For trying to start 
a gang fight, 30 days in discipline. 


| July 5, 1956: He was involved in 


| shaking boys down for cigarettes. | 

October 19, 1956: Released upon 
“satisfactory adjustment” 
Travis County supervision. 


last, | 
was growing | 


insecurity be-| 


inches tall, | 
black hair, | 


LaGrange, were jailed in| 


under | adoption through the county child 


Jan. 4, 1957: Returned to Gates- | 
ville for auto theft at 14 years of 
age 

Feb. 25, 1957: Escaped and re- 


turned the same day by “Thomas | 
|and dogs.” 

Aug. 7, 1957: Escaped and appre- | 
hended in Austin two days later. 
| Auto theft 


Oct. 8, 1957: Escaped and re- 
turned the same day 
Oct. 16, 1957: Found in his room 


with razor in his hand and forced | 
superficial cuts on his arm. “The 
boy was merely trying to make an 
impression 

Dec. 14, 1957: Escaped, returned | 
two days later by Georgetown po- 
lice 

March 5, 1958: Escaped, returned 
the next day by Waco police. He | 
and other boys had stolen a car 
from a painter, driven to Temple, 
abandoned the car and stole an-| 


other, made it to Waco, tried to 
steal a third car, and were ap-| 
prehended 


May 14, 1958: He “cut himself | 
with a safety razor blade which | 
he said he had with him when he | 
was locked up in California Hall. | 
| He was locked up in this unit on | 
April 30 for having a_ butcher 
knife in his possession in the dor- | 


mitory. He made the 


| two cuts on 


cuts on himself: four vertical cuts 
about two inches long on his 
chest; five horizontal cuts on his 


stomach ranging from one inch to 
about four inches in length; and 
each arm ranging 
from one inch to three inches 
long. He said he would have cut 
more but was stopped by the at- 
tendant None of the cuts 
deep enough to require 
stitches. (He) first said he in-| 
tended to kill himself. This} 





were 


| worker asked him why he did not 


cut his throat or wrist if he was 
trying to kill himself. He said he! 
‘got to thinking and felt lonely 


and just didn't care what hap-| 
pened’.” 
Aug. 5, 1958: While on leave | 


with a caseworker to see his ail- 
ing mother, he ran away through 
a back door 


Nov. 15, 1958: He was picked up 
for burglarizing a gun shop and a 
grocery and stealing a car; he was 
returned to Gatesville for the| 
fourth time, 16 years of age. He 
was five feet five, 115 pounds, 
with a pachuco sign on the back | 
of each hand and a snake on his | 
right arm 


Dec. 14, 1958: He escaped again, | 


| Says that you were sick 


boys crossed a deep line the 
law draws. They broke out of 
their dormitory and forced a man 
and his son into their car at knife 
point, driving off, and “therefore 
kidnapping” the two. The car was 
curved to the curb by Temple po- 
lice; all five were arrested and the 
two who were old enough were 
imprisoned for kidnapping. The 
other three, including the Austin 
boy, are now locked in cells at 
California Hall, Gatesville, until 
they cross the threshold to seven- 
teen and they, too, can be charged 
and sent to Huntsville peniten- 
tiary if juries so decide 


Jan. 4, 1959: The 
locked in a cell, 
making numerous 


Austin boy, 
“cut himself, 
cuts and 


| scratches on both arms, stomach, 
| chest, 
| broken light bulb to do the cut- 


and hands. He used a 


ting. The only explanation that 
(he) can give for the cutting is 
that ‘I got lonesome’.” 

Jan. 20, 1959: A caseworker sent 


a letter to the boy's father: “Your 
son is quite worried because he 
hasn't received a letter from you 
during the past few weeks. He 
os eee is 
about your wel- 


quite worried 


following | but this time he and four other’ fare.’’ 





The father finished four years| 
of college. He is a devoted Catho- 
lic. He earns almost $11,000 a year. 
| He is in excellent health. He does | 
| not drink and has never been ar- 
| rested. His hobbies are hunting, 
| fishing, golf, and tennis. 


| 


| The mother is also a_ college 

graduate, a Catholic, in excellent 
| health, has never been arrested, 
| and does not drink. 


One of their sons is in college. 
He was, it is true, recently re- 
leased from jail for auto theft and 
burglary. 


{ The other son had sex instruc- 
| tion in the home and dated often. 
| He liked fishing, football, base- 
ball, swimming, and hunting, and 
} was a Boy Scout and member of 
|a Dallas YMCA. But he quit 
| school in the ninth grade, his par- 
j;ents sent him then to military 
| school, and shortly thereafter he 
was arrested for auto theft. 


| He also has, in his record, run- 
| ning away from home and the 


theft of a motor scooter. 


For the car theft he was sent to 





Gatesville on October 3, 1958, at 


the age of 16. The next month he. 
escaped. The next month he was| 
apprehended in another state, and | 
sent back to Gatesville. The next | 
day, in the afternoon, he “cut him- | 
self, making two or three cuts on | 
each wrist. He broke a light bulb | 
in his room, and used this to cut | 
himself. He then called on the at- | 
tendant and told him what he had | 
done. He was taken to the institu- | 
tion’s hospital for treatment ... 
He is in detention for running 
away and being involved in the | 
theft of two autos. When ques- | 
tioned concerning the cutting, | 
(he) replies, ‘I don’t know. I just | 


got nervous and did it’.” 





He escaped again on February | 
6, 1959, two weeks ago, and he has | 
not been caught. 


The puzzled | 


how such an 


caseworker was 


advantaged child | 
could go wrong. 

“The parents appear to be very | 
warm, loving, interested people,” 
he wrote into the boy’s record. 
“They are above average socially, 
morally, and intellectually. It is 
almost impossible for this worker 
to understand why (the boy) acts 





Wandering Around Town 


A 15-year-old boy who has twice 
been sent to Gatesville for “in- 
corrigibility” is less a delinquent 
than a victim of a home situation. 


The natural father, aged 50, is 
in Huntsville penitentiary. 


The mother, in her late thirties, 
lives at Galveston. There are nine 
children. They were declared de- 
pendent and neglected in Galves- 
ton in 1953. 


| The boy has lived with his 
parents, in foster care, in an 
orphanage, and finally with his 
mother. 


The record says he is “a dis- 
turbed young boy,” but he was 
treated in a hospital a month and 
found to be not psychotic. 


He has an older brother in 
| Gatesville. His oldest sister was 
|married and divorced. His next 
| oldest sister and his next young- 
‘est brother are at a private or- 
phanage. Three younger brothers 
}and sisters have been placed for 








| welfare unit. 





= | 

While his mother is at work and 
his sister is “busy,” the records 
say, he skips school, steals, atte, | 
and wanders aimlessly around 
town. He has never been accused 
of stealing or any specific offense. 


In connection with one commit- 
ment to Gatesville the Galveston 
County probation office wrote the 
training school, “We have no 
place here for (him). I’m afraid 
that he will have to remain there 
like his brother...” 


In another letter to Gatesville, 
Mrs. Marion P. Lockley, super- 
visor of the Galveston County 
child welfare units, said, (the em- 
phasis hers): 


“We have NOTHING to offer 
(him) and do not feel any obli- 
gation for him...There are no 
facilities to cope with him. We 
exhausted ALL there was before 
having him committed to Gates- 
ville. We tried both orphanage 
and foster home.and he was not 


amenable to help in EITHER....” 





He is at Gatesville now. 


ALL THE ADVANTAGES, ALMOST 


the way he 
parents 


out against society 
does .. Whenever his 
punish him he runs off.” 


What does the boy think the an- 
swer is? There is only one sen- 
tence that sheds any light on that 
question. Wrote the caseworker: 


“(The boy) apparently felt that 
he was overly protected by his 
mother and apparently was afraid 
of his father.” 


Murder at 15 


Last year a pack of six juve- 
niles in Houston kicked and beat 
a 19-year-old boy severely and 
stripped him of money and even 
his tennis shoes. The victim died 
of the beating. One of the boys 
wore the tennis shoes even though 
he knew their owner was dead. 





The boy who wore the tennis 
shoes was committed to the train- 
ning school on Sept. 12, 1958. 


His family moved about a good 
deal. The father was a carpenter 
and an itinerant preacher of Pen- 
tecostal denomination. He was 
separated from a first wife and 
had five children by the second. 
He had been doing roving evan- 
gelistic work nine or ten years 
with the carpentry as a sideline, 
and truancy developed among the 
five children. The mother had 
very little schooling; had been an 
orphan; was “very antagonistic 
toward all law enforcement agen- 
cies... difficult to reason with 
and most protective in her atti- 
tude.” 


The boy in question was inter- 
ested in mechanical work. He 
acted as his father’s helper in the 
carpentry. He had completed the 
seventh grade; no more. 


He is five feet eight and a half, 
weighs 145, with blonde hair and 
grey eyes. If he had been a year 
and two months older he might 
have been sent to the electric 
chair. 


His father recently lost two 
fingers in a work accident and 
wrote the Governor asking for the 
release of the boy so he could 
help at home, but James A. Tur- 
man, executive secretary of the 
Texas Youth Council, replied that 
the boy’s record was too serious. 
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Devoutness 
And Neglect 


The parents of a Fort Worth 
boy who is now 16 years old are, 
say the social work records, 
“overly religious folk” who “tend 
to hide behind their religion (Pen- 
tecostal) when they are ques- 
tioned or talked to regarding their 
neglect of their children,” of 
whom there are five, the boy the 
oldest. 


The father, who finished the 
tenth grade and received a high 
school diploma from a Bible 
school, works in Dallas for $60 


a week; the mother, who finished 


the tenth grade also, works in a 
factory there for $50 a week. 


During some of the coldest days 
the children came home from 
school without even light jackets 
on. A girl child had a serious 
infected toe and the mother, al- 
though told _ that 
needed, did nothing. “A com- 
plaint was received...that the 
children were being left alone to 
run the street hungry and not 
properly clothed.” 


One sibling was shoplifting and 
stealing bicycles. All the children 
except the youngest girl were 
stealing things at school. 


The boy in question had poor 
eyes (100-100) but had been given 
glasses only recently. He con- 
sistently failed hearing tests, but 
the parents had done nothing. He 
had very bad teeth, and the par- 
ents, though told free clinics were 
available, again did nothing. He 
reached the sixth grade scoring 
grades between 80 and 90 in spite 
of all this. 


In March, 1953, when he was 
ten years old, the boy was placed 
in the juvenile detention home in 
Dallas for shoplifting. Two months 
later, still ten, he and another 
boy were detected committing a 
sex act in a public park. At the 
age of 11 he was picked up by 
police for bicycle theft. The next 
year he was picked up again for 
another bicycle theft. The officers 
decided to give him one more 
chance, letting him move to the 
country with some other guard- 
ians. But in 1955, when he was 12, 
the juvenile department had him 
again for inducing a six-year-old 
girl, who was feeble minded, into 
committing a sex act (but not 
copulation) with him. 


His record picks up again in 
1957, when he was 14: taking a 
radio from a store, hack sawing 
coin boxes from newspaper racks, 
breaking into a home and taking 
a bank with $38 in it. And in 1958, 
when he was 15: stealing seven 
cases of pop bottles from a cafe, 
several more from a drive-in. 
Finally, in March, 1958, five years 
after his first assignment to the 
juvenile home for shoplifting at 
the age of ten, he broke into a 
home and took three cameras, 
$237, and another $2 from a piggy 
bank he broke. 


He had reached the ninth grade 
with fair to good grades. 


He was received at Gatesville 
in April last year, five feet ten 
inches high, 150 pounds, with 
green eyes and brown hair, fif- 
teen years old. Said his case note: 
“Delinquency is the result of the 
boy’s feelings of hostility and 
insecurity, which are the result 
of a lack of care, attention, under- 
standing, training, and discipline 
and control from the parents. The 
parents are religious fanatics with 
a very unrealistic approach to 
life.” 


At Gatesville the boy made a 
fine adjustment: he worked in the 
laundry and ate and slept regu- 
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treatment was | 


_ Talking on Gatesville and Fishing 


AUSTIN | 

One has the impression the win- | 
ter days would always be bright | 
and brisk in Austin but for the 
lash-tails of northern storms, and | 
this Sunday we are free of these, | 
so, late lunching after a late 
breakfast, we joined, my family, | 
for meat loaf, squash, string beans, | 
french bread, and Liebfraumilch, | 
in the screen-strained sunlight of 
the back porch. For the winter 
iI have taken one of the heavy 





| porch chairs to my apartment | 
| over the creek bed, so Jean and 
{Gary sat on camp stools while 
| Celia rocked in her baby suspen- 
chieftain like, served 





sion and I, 
|from the only porch chair 





“I was over at the park four | 


hours!” my bright faced little boy 


announced. This did not especially 


| please me, since this meant four 
| hours’ exposure to certain neigh-} 
| borhood ga 
said nothing. 


oline syphoners, but I ] 


The excellence of the meat loaf | 
reminded me of the spiced flavors | 
of the food at Gatesville, and I} 
said, “Wanta know what I ate for | 
lunch at the reform school?” 
“Yeah!” said Gary. “Potatoes and 
water carrots,” (I 
was thinking from right to left 
on the tray,) “black eyed peas, 
corn, cornbread, pudding and 
coffee.” “Was it good?” Jean asked. 
“Yes. No meat though. Meatless 
day. Meat for one meal costs them 
$400 for everybody at Gatesville, 
so...” Jean thought that high, 
but at 1150 inmates, we figured 
it’s only about 30 cents a serving. 


gravy, raw 


” 


Gary had poured himself a 
little of the wine in the bottom 
of his glass, but he sipped it and 





larly. Two lower teeth were ex- 
tracted, and his glasses were re- 
fitted. He was released in Sep- 
tember after only five months. 

But he was returned to the 
home from which he came and 
the friends he had been running 
with. The sta‘e provided no parole 
officers to watch and help him. In 
December, three months after he 
was released to them, his parents 
separated, and he stayed with the 
father, who “drinks to excess.” 
On January 14, 1959, the Tarrant 
County chief probation officer, 
Lynn Ross, wrote Gatesville that 
the boy had signed a statement 
he had been having sex relations 
with his twin sisters, ages 11, 
since his return. The girls are 
mentally retarded. 


So last mo..th the boy, now 16 
years old, five-eleven, 158 pounds, 
with a light complexion and eyes 
now hazel, was returned to Gates- 
ville on a charge of “statutory 


lare boys who have done some- | 


| Jean said, “it’s sort of a prison, 





rape.” R.D. 


said, “I don’t want wine! I want 
some orange juice.” Jean went in 
to get it. 





said to him 


“People travel 
“Where did you say they keep|away from themselv« 
the boys who run away?” he|lis six now, in tt 
asked. “I mean I forgot.” “They don't like 
their lives, don't 


“In little cells, little rooms.” P 
so they go off to M 
only they wake uy 


Paris and find tt 


“Where—here in Austin?” 


“No, at Gatesville about 4] themselves’ 
hundred miles from here.” 
| He laughed 
Oh.... You mean,” he contin- 
ued, “if I run away from here, “They think 
they’ll different in a 
said 
“No, no,” I said. “For running 
away from school,” Jean said. “I wouldn't 





| “I like myself!” 
“Oh.” “You see,” I said, “these 

“Se: Go. i,” I 
thing worse than that, stole some- 
thing that theirs, for 
example, or hurt somebody to get 
their watch.” “It’s for people who 
are too young to go to prison,” 


p | “I do too, 
wasn't 

Jean said, 
moment in the 

| afternoon. I 
time 


either some 


|}something I 


but for boys. Yon can't leave] | 
don’t do it ag 
there I dont d , 
to not like my} 
“How old are they?” he asked. 
He laughed hapy 


“Ten to 16, or 17,” I said. a 





“You mean I'd have to be ten 
before I went there?” he asked. | 


“You’re not going there,” I 
said. “You're a good boy.” 


“I know,” he said, “but I mean, 
can they send me there before 
I’m ten?” 


He had me. “No,” I said. 
“Oh,” he said. 


“You're never going to run} 
away from us, are you Gary?” I 
asked. 


“No!” he said. 


“We'll never run away from you | 
either, you see,” said Jean, call- | 
ing for another spoonful of meat | 
loaf. | 

“I wouldn't run away from —) 
SELF, because I’m mySELF,” he | 
said, suddenly amused. 


I laughed so hard, just as Celia 
looked at me, she dropped the 
bread she was mouthing and pre- 
pared to scream. “Oh boy, she’s 
gonna let go,” Jean said. I had to 
go and hold her. Arms raised to 
the sky, mouth wide open, bread 
and Stalactiting drool escaping to 
my arm, she notified the frogs in 
the creekbed she does not like her 
daddy to roar in her face. I took 
her to Jean, whereupon she 
throttled down. “She must like 
you better than daddy,’ Gary 
said. I laughed again and she al- 
most started again. 


“People do try to run away 








In union, there is strength. 
The fable of the Lion and the 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 

Lion dared not attack. But 

‘the king of beasts’ sowed 


his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 

destroy them une by one. 


201 Century 


| SUN 





The Bion and the Oxon 


dissension and jealousy amongst 









In Sun Life, also, there is strength. “A WWM 
When you become a policyholder of this 


great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 
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from themselves somet 






CLATHED 


es! Look for the certified number 


eyes. “As simple as_ that,’ 
said, to me and to herself 


Daddy,” Gary said suddenly 
hen are we gonna go FISHIN’?” 


These intellectual discussion: 
0 tiresome,” Jean said. 


I don't know; not today,” 1! 


“I have to work today.” 


’ he countered, “you can 
k off and go fishin!” I laughed 


he laughed. 
We'll go the first Thursday of 
third month after the equi- 
Jean said 
, re teasin’!” he said 
a sunny day,” she said 
e as light as love 
mma he said, as one 
an exasperating momma 
re we goin’ FISHIN’?” 
I don’t know, not today,” 1 
and retreated upstairs with 
of the Liebfraumilch 
' my wife said to me as 


porch door slammed. 


I 


R. D 
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| Travis County supervision. 


“<—_e---- 


| welfare unit. 


He is at Gatesville now. 





BOOK ON BALLAD OF GREGORIO CORTEZ 


WITH HIS PISTOL IN HIS 
HAND, by Americo Paredes, 
University of Texas Press, $5. 


With His Pistol in His Hand is 
a new book with a highly read- 
_ able first half that should appeal 
to anybody—except, of course, the 
friends and relations of the men 
the hero shot. The last half is the 
stuff that scholarship is made of: 
a study of the versions of a cer- 
tain Mexican border ballad that 
celebrates defiance of gringo law 
by one Gregorio Cortez. 


Even more interesting than 
Gregorio—to me, at least—is his 
biographer, Americo Paredes, who- 
could lay claim, if he wished, to| 
defiance of the law of averages: 
he learned to write literary Eng- 
lish after being born to speak 
first the Spanish of an old pro- 
vinee, once named Nuevo Santan- 
der and now split between the} 
designations of South Texas and | 
Tamaulipas. No less amazing is| 
Paredes’s acquisition of a doctor- | 
ate of philosophy in English and | 
a post at the University of Texas | 
without serious damage to his) 
writing ability. 





| 


In choosing the ballad, or cor- 
rido, of Gregorio Cortez, Paredes 
found a truly noble theme and 
piece of music. By some happy 
circumstance, this ballad is a folk 
masterpiece. It contains — more 
than any other folk product that | 
I know to have been composed 
since they stopped building cas- 
tles—the clarion challenge to com- 
bat that sounded so good in the 
time and place of El Cid Campea- 
dor, or for that matter, Rob Roy | 
McGregor. Since this ballad had | 
been confined largely to its local 
theatre; that is, to cantinas and | 
mesquite fires between San An- 
tonio and Cerralvo and to the 
friends of Brownie McNeill, it is | 
well that some description of its 
medieval purity be put on paper 
so that the world at large may 
have an inkling of what it misses 
since newsprint replaced the oral 
and musical record of history. 





HE ORIGINAL ACTION that 
precipitated the ballad began 
when Sheriff Brack Morris of) 
Karnes County rode up in a buggy 
with a socalled interpreter to ar- 
rest Gregorio Cortez, resting en| 
famille on the front porch, with, 
his head on his wife's lap. Specu- | 
lation as to what exactly happened 
was dragged subsequently through | 
the courts and will never be 
known for sure, but certain re- 
sults were all too easy to discover. | 
Sheriff Morris and Gregorio’s| 
brother were both mortally | 
wounded; Gregorio, who had been | 
law-abiding, was on the dodge: | 
and the interpreter (who as I see! 
it was the only one who really de- 
served to be shot) was hiding in | 
the brush. As an example of the | 
interpreter’s crime, he stated that | 
Gregorio had said “No white man 
is going to arrest me,” although 
it seems certain that Gregorio ac- 
tually said, “I can't be arrested 
for nothing.”* The sheriff had a 
pistol; Gregorio had one of his| 
own stuck in his belt behind his | 
back. “In those times,” as one old 
brush country hand put it, “each 
man carried his gun like the ban- 
dits of the movies.” 








Like the action itself, the ballad 
breaks forth without prologue or 
ceremony, into the first bloody 
verse. 


El el condado del Carmen 
Miren lo que ha sucedido; 
Murio el Sherife mayor 
Dejando a Roman herido. | 
In English: 

Down in old Karnes County 








*Interpreter’s version: “A mi no 
arreste nadie.” More likely ver- 
sion: “A mi no me arrestan por 
nada.” 





j\to the North 


Look ye what befell: 
The high sheriff is dead 
Roman is dying as well.? 


T THIS TIME in the history of 
our state (the time of the de- 
mise of the late Queen Victoria) 
chauvinism was the order of 
thinking, and those Christians of 
the area who prayed in their va- 
riety of Castillian were regarded 
by most of the supporters of Roos- 
evelt (Theodore, that is) as too 
low in the social order to catch 


| the eye of justice, as fit only for 


herding livestock, and ignorant of 
the English language by malicious 
intent. The fact that one of these 
serfs had shot down a minion of 
their law startled the English- 
speaking fraternity by sheer nov- 
elty to an extent that only a new 
idea startles a community today. 
To combat the solitary fugitive, 
posses of pursuit were organized 
in numbers that had once been 
enough to deal with Santa Anna's 
army. 

They surrounded the fugitive 
sheriff-killer more than once, but 
he broke out of the corral leaving 
other sheriffs dead, to the geo- 


| metrically augmented dismay of 


the Anglo-Saxon and the lyric sat- 
isfaction of the Azteco-Spanish 
community, who took down gui- 
tars and began to sing. The verse 
from which the title comes is like 
this: 

Dijo Gregorio Cortez 

Con su pistola en la mano; 





tA very free translation: it costs 
the Observer nothing. 





'No corran, rinches cobardes, 
De un solo mexicano! 

In English: 

Up spoke Gregorio Cortez 

With his pistol in his hand: 
“Don't run, you ranger cowards, 
From one lone Mexican!” 


To this day in counties like 
Gonzales, where Cortez shot his 
way out of enough men to have 
eaten him at the rate of one ham- 
burger each, Cortez's exploits are 
belittled by the not implausible 
explanation that the sheriffs shot 
each other, having more concern 


Thomas Sutherland 


with the obnoxious traits of their 
intimates in office than with those 
of a vaquero from a neighboring 
county. (Now comes word that 
the poet laureate of Gonzales 
County has replied in kind to Pa- 
redes's book by writing a ballad 
titled “With His Bottle in His 
Hand.") 

All of this is of relatively little 
importance compared to the fact 
that somebody wrote a noble song 
about the affair and like Shake- 
speare captured the true mood 
rather than the details, an 
achievement that is hardly ever 
seen in print. Despite much schol- 
arship and all that, the best part 
of With His Pistol in His Hand, I 
judge, is the presentation of how 
Mexicans of Texas view the grin- 
gos hereabouts. This outlook has 
not been previously put in good 
English. For example, the Span- 








ish-speaking denizens of our bor- 
der, with their rich imagery from 
the animal world to describe hu- 
man traits, conceive the gringos 
as cockroaches. 


WORD OF JUSTICE may be 

properly said here for those 
gringos who have had, over a 
number of years. an exclusive in- 
terpretation of justice—those grin- 
gos who come off with such little 
dignity in this book and in the 
song. While the rinches (rangers, 
that is) and sheriffs are pictured 
as somewhat less bold than their 
television versions, their eminent 
historian, Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb, is described by Paredes as 
more than a little biased in his 
history of their conflicts with the 
border Mexicans. 

I will not quarrel with this 
point of view in the book; for af- 
ter all, men are at times subject 
to frailty of the spirit, and when 
they write are capable of too 





Americo Paredes. I say that is 
how it should be—not all the sher- 
iffs always brave, not all histor- 
ians without some excess of en- 
thusiasm; for perfection is dull 
and passion is a fine thing on pa- 
per, or anywhere that men do not 
have pistols in their hands. 


Paredes has rewritten his doc- 
toral dissertation with commend- 
able enthusiasm and talent. 





(The writer, Mr. Sutherland, 
teaches English at Arlington State. 
—Ed.) 
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LEGALS 


NOTICE of Intention to Incor- 
Porate a Firm Without Change 
of Name. 

The State of Texas 
County of Travis 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
NOTICE is hereby given that 

William K. McAfee doing business 

under the firm name argi style 

of FUTURA PRESS intends to 
incorporate such business with- 
out a change of firm name, effec- 

tive as of April 1, 1959. 

William K. McAfee 
FUTURA PRESS 








CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
IN DELINQUENT TAX SUIT 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas, Notice is 
hereby given as follows: 

To: Sarah Woods, if living, and if 
not, her heirs, known and un- 
known, who claim some interest 
in the following described prop- 
erty delinquent to Plaintiff herein, 
for taxes, to-wit: 

FIRST TRACT: 

All that certain lot, tract or 
parcel of land lying and being 
Situated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas, known and des- 
cribed as follows: Being a tract 
of land Seventy-five (75) feet 
by One hundred Forty-five (145) 
feet off the West end of the South 
one-half on Block Thirteen (13), 
in the subdivision of Out-lot Fif- 
ty-seven (57), Division “B” of the 
government Outlots of the City 
of Austin according to the map 
or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume 1, page 3 of 
the Plat Records of Travis County, 
Texas, such tract being enclosed 
within the following metes and 
bounds: Beginning at the South- 
west corner of said Block 
Thirteen (13). Thence in a Nor- 
therly direction with the West 
line of said Block Thirteen (13) 
One hundred Forty-five (145) feet 
to a Twenty (20) foot alley; 
Thence easterly with the South 
line of said alley Seventy-five 
(75) feet; Thence Southerly One 
hundred Forty-five (145) feet 
ine of New York 
Avenue. Thence Westerly a 
-five (73) feet along the Nor 
line of New York Avenue to the 
place of beginning, together with 
all improvements thereon situated. 
SECOND TRACT: 

All that certain lot, tract or 
parcel of land lying and being 
situated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas, known and des- 
cribed as fol'ows: Part Tweive 
Division “B” of the government 
(12) of Outlot Fifty-seven (57), 





Outlots of the C:ty of Austin, 
according to the piat cf a sur. 
division of said Outlot Fifty- 
seven (57), recorded in Velume 1, 
page 3 of the Plat Records of 
Travis County, Texas. Such part 
being enclosed by the following 
metes and bounds: Beginning at 
the Northwest corner of said 
Block Twelve (12). Thence Wes- 
terly with said South line One 
hundred (100) feet to the South- 
west corner of said Lot Eight (8) 
of said Block. Thence Northerly 
with the West line of said Lot 
Eight (8) One hundred Fifty-four 
(154) feet to place of beginning, 
together with all improvements 
thereon situated. 

Which said property is delin- 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the 
following amounts: $1,092.45, ex- 
clusive of interest, penalties and 
costs, and there is included in 
this suit in addition to the taxes 
all said interest, penalties and 
costs thereon, allowed by law up 
to and including the day of judg- 
ment herein. 

You are hereby notified that 
suit has been brought by the City 
of Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
above named persons, and the 
State of Texas and the County of 
Travis and the Austin Independ- 
ent School District, as Defendants, 
by petition filed on the 13th day 
of February, 1958, in a certain 
suit styled City of Austin vs. 
Gibb Jett et al for collection of 
the taxes on said property and 
that suit is now pending in the 
District Court of Travis County, 
53rd Judicial District, and the file 
number of said suit is 109,387, 
that the names of all taxing units 
which assess and collect taxes on 
the property herein-above des- 
cribed not made parties to this 
suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove described, 
and in addition to the taxes all 
interest, penalties, and costs ‘al- 
lowed by law thereon up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and 
foreclosure of leins, if any, secur- 
ing the payment of same, as pro- 
vided by law. 

All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for taxes which 
were delinquent on said property 
at the time of this suit was filed 
but all taxes becoming delinquent 
thereon at any time thereafter up 
to the day of judgment, including 
all interest, penalties, and costs 
allowed by law thereon, may, 
upon .request therefor, be recov- 
ered herein without further cita- 
tion or notice to any parties here- 
in, and all said parties shall take 
notice of and plead and answer 
to all claims and pleadings now 
on file and which may hereafter 
be filed in said cause by all other 
parties herein, and all of those 


taxing units above named who 
may intervene herein and set up 
against 


their respective tax 





Said property. 
You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 


|first Monday after the expiration 
‘of Forty-two (2) days from and 


after the date of issuance hereof, 
the same being the 30th day of 
March A. D., 1959 (which is the 
return day of such citation), be- 
fore the Honorable District Court, 
53rd Judicial District of Trevis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse thereof, then and there 
to show cause why judgment shall 
not be rendered for such taxes, 
penalties, interests and costs, and 
condemning said property and 
ordering foreclosure of the con- 
stitutional and statutory tax liens 
thereon for taxes due the Plaintiff 
and the taxing units parties here- 
to, and those who may intervene 
herein, together with all interest, 
penalties and costs allowed by 
law up to and including the day 
of judgment herein, and all costs 
of this suit. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
this 13th day of February A. D., 
1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By O. T. MARTIN, JR. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

To any Sheriff or any Constabie 
within the State of Texas— 
Greeting: 

You are hereby commanded to 
cause to be published, ONCE, not 
less than ten days before the re- 
turn day thereof, exclusive of the 
date of publication in a news- 
paper printed in Travis County, 
Texas, the accompanying citation, 
of which the herein below fol- 
lowing is a true copy—(but if 
there be no newspaper so printed 
in said county, then that you cause 
the said citation to be posted for 
at least TEN days before the re- 
turn term thereof as required by 


law). 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO ALL PERSONS INTEREST- 
ED IN THE ESTATE OF Lillie 
Scott, Deceased. No. 119,385, 
County Court, Travis County, 
Texas. W. E. Phillips, Adminis- 
trator with the Will Annexed in 
the above numbered and entitled 
estate, filed on the 9th day of 
February, 1959 his annual account 
and his verified account for final 
settlement of said estate and re- 
quests that said estate be settled 
and closed, and said applicant be 
discharged from his trust. 

Said application will be heard 
and acted on by said Court at 
10 o’clock A. M. on the first Mon- 
day next after the expiration of 
ten days from date of publication 
of this citation, the same being 
the 9th day of March, 1999, at the 
County ourthouse in Austin, 
Texas. 

All persons interested in said 
estate are hereby cited to appear 
before said Honorable Court at 
said above mentioned time and 
place by filling a written answer 





contesting such application should 
they desire to do So. 

The officer executing this writ 
shall promply serve the same 
according to requirements of law, 
and the mandates hereof, and 
make due return as the law 
directs. 

Given under my hand and the 
seal of said court at office in 
Austin, Texas, this the 10th day 
of Feburary, A. D. 1959. 

Emilie Limberg. 
Clerk of the County Court, 
Travis County, Texas, 
By M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To Robert E. Guyton Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o’clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of isuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A. M. of Monday the 6th 
day of April, 1959, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 104,799, in which Eliza- 
bth E. Guyton is Plaintiff and 
Robert E. Guyton is defendant, 
filed in said Court on the 23rd 
day of July, 1956, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
her of such nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and wife altogether in- 
supportable; Plaintiff further al- 
leges that no children were born 
of said union and no community 
property was accumulated; Plain- 
tiff further prays for restoration 
of her maiden name of Elizabeth 


E. Knape, for attorney’s fees, 
costs of suit and relief, general - 
and _ special; 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 
16th day of February, 1959. 

O. T. MAR JR.’ 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By Geo. W. Bickler, Deputy 
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